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THE EVER OPEN WAY. 

BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
SOMETIMES like when all my way seems barred, 
To mind me of the story told of one, 

Whose faith the dawn of Britain’s freedom starred 
Ere yet had beamed the rising of the sun. 


Brave Cuthbert, who from tending of the sheep, 

On wind-swept hillsides bleak, near Lammermoor, 
Went forth the Master’s scattered flock to keep, 

And preach his love who says, ‘‘ I am the Door.” 
Once, tossed upon an angry boiling sea, 

His boat was dashed upon a dreary shore ; 
Heart-sick and like to die, his comrades three 

Cried, ‘‘ Cuthbert, let us perish—hope is o’er, 
“The furious tempest shuts the water path ; 

The snow-storm blinds us on the bitter land.’” 
‘* Now, wherefore, friends, have ye so little faith?” 

God’s servant said, and stretching forth his hand, 
He lifted up his reverent eyes, and spake, 

‘“‘T thank thee, Lord, the way is open there! 
No storm above our heads in wrath shall break, 

And shut the heavenward path of love and prayer.”’ 


Sweet to me comes old Cuthhbert’s word to-day ; 
Sweet is the thought—that Christ is always near, 
I seek him by the ever open way, 
Nor yield my courage to a shuddering fear. 
The storm may darken over land and sea, 
But step by step with Christ I walk along ; 
Dear Christ, the storm and sun are both of thee, 
And thou, thyself, art still my strength and song. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


SPIRITUAL. 
BY THE REV. J. H. TWICHELL. 

T is the blessed ministry of childhood, as it ever 

exists amongst us, to keep constantly before us 
and make us witnesses of the form of the spirit in 
which we are to effect an entrance into the kingdom 
of God. And every one who has children of his 
own, or who is intimately associated with children, 
sees every day what is calculated to remind him of 
certain truths that he needs very much to be re- 
minded of. He sees illustrated in a thousand ways 
the manner of the attitude and action he should take 
in relation to things spiritual—not its matter, for 
childhood does not comprehend, except most dimly, 
the moral aspects that manhood takes account of— 
not its matter, but its manner, the principle of it. 

I judge that what drew from Jesus the expression, 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall not enter therein,” was-the 
way in which those little children he was then hold- 
ing on his knees and talking to and caressing, and 





who were looking up in his face and smiling (for we 
may be sure he was very pleasant with them) were 
acting toward him—were accepting him, in short. 
It was in very great contrast with the way in which 
most other people acted toward him, in this, that 
they received him on the strength of their personal 
impressions of him. They looked at him, looked in 
his eyes, heard his voice, and went to him. 

They knew nothing about him; all they knew was 
that they liked him. They took to him just because 
of what they saw in him. That was enough for 
them. But it was not enough for others. There 
were plenty of men who liked Jesus, who felt his 
divine charm, who perceived the moral beauty of his 
character, who were conscious of his spiritual fasci- 
nation—there was something there rare and wonder- 
ful they owned. They followed him around, they 
could not keep away from him; but when it came to 
taking ground with reference to him, they held back. 
They had questions to ask. They required to be 
satisfied on certain points. Their hearts said, “ Take 
him; you need him; his words are the words of 
life.’ But “Who is he? Where is he from? Let 
us be informed of that first.” And pride whispered, 
“TIsn’t he the son of Joseph? and don’t some of us 
know his parents, and all about him? Is he a proper 
person to adhere to? Has he the credentials that 
warrant us in making much of him?” But the 
children experienced no such obstacles. Considera- 
tions of that sort were nothing to them. They 
thought only of him a= he was right there before 
them. Their’s was an example of spiritual recogni- 
tion, in distinction from intellectual. They received 
Christ on the ground of evidence perceived by the 
heart instead of the head. 

And it is the characteristic of childhood to em- 
ploy this sort of recognition. Not that children 
exercise acute moral discrimination, or are deter- 
mined by the weight of high moral reasons; for 
their moral nature is no more developed than their 
other nature; but they go by their inner likings. 
They yield to what attracts them, without taking 
critical account of it otherwise. This is pre-emi- 
nently the case with them in making their social 
choices. They are no respecters of persons. They 
are exceedingly unworldly in this regard. They do 
not set the least value on rank, or riches, or fame, or 
culture. They ignore all such considerations. They 
are unaware of them. They judge the man himself. 
With them a king, or a president, or a statesman, or 
a poet, is no rival of the man who puts in your 
coal, provided the latter is more friendly and 
amusing. 

Those of us who have children understand this 
precisely ; and some of us have been considerably 
tried by it. We want our little folks to form their 
companionships with nice children, well-bred, of 
good (anyhow, respectable) families. But it is of no 
use. Our social choices for them will very likely 
not do at all. They shock us by the friendships 
they make. They find the playmates we prefer to 
have them consort with dry company, and bring in 
from the street strange parties, Tom, Dick, and 
Harry ; not very nice—quite the reverse it may be, 
coming from no one knows where, of all nationali- 
ties and races, but whom they seem perfectly be- 
witched to be with. 

Oh! it takes quite a while to indoctrinate children 
in the noble law of social distinctions and the pro- 
prieties thereto pertaining. They have to grow a 
little older and be labored with faithfully, and have 
good examples set before them, before they appre- 
hend the fine points of pride and vanity, and non- 
sense and humbug—the purely artificial and external 
standards of birth, fortune, fashion, and the like, ac- 
cording to which, lines of division are run through 
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highly civilized communities. It takes quite a while 
to lower the mind of a child to the level of that sort 
of conformity; and when it is done one of the best 
and truest things in a child is killed. 

And in this aspect of childlikeness, as children 
exemplify it, is indicated the principle of the method 
men are to use in receiving Christ and his kingdom— 
the method he wants them to use. So his first dis- 
ciples received him. It is plain as can be that they 
accepted him and called him Master, and clave to 
him at the outset in spiritual response to the spirit 
they felt in him. They were men whose souls were 
hungry, and he fed them. He helped them. He 
comforted them. He gave them peace of mind. He 
ministered to their deepest necessities. He em- 
powered them to forsake sin. He made them feel 
his love. He gave himself to them. But they knew 
very little about him beyond that. The great truths 
concerning his person, which they declare to us 
through the Scriptures, were subsequently ascer- 
tained—after he was gone from them, for the most 
part. 

Those early believers received Jesus and were in- 
spired by him, were born again and raised into a new 
life, while as yet they had but the most imperfect 
understanding of him; and it is his desire that other 
men should take him in like manner, on the same 
credentials,—take him as the little child takes, in 
love and in trust, him whom he feels to be worthy of 
confidence. 

Hartford, Conn. 





A VISIT TO ALASKA. 
BY GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. 


N the afternoon of June 8 we came into the lit- 

tle bay, just around the point of land south of 

the mouth of the Stickeen River. The land is high 

and fringed with firs. It slopes toward the bay, bor- 

dering it with an irregular natural dock of sharp, 

dark rocks, forming a shore curving like a sickle, 
with the concavity to the water. 

Our steamer, the California, anchored within a 
few rods of the shore. To the front and left, pro- 
jected into the hillside, is the little hamlet we call 
Fort Wrangell. The citizen part is in so close con- 
nection with the military stockade that it is one with 
it. The Indian houses, with their peculiar construc- 
tion, uniform along this Pacific coast, with an in- 
terval between them and the village of perhaps an 
eighth of a mile, stretch on in line for a half-mile, 
conforming to the curved shore. Behind the huts, 
and scattered in irregular positions, are diminutive 
houses of different shapes, often put upon posts like 
martin-houses, for preserving the bones and ashes of 
the dead. Poles and columns of wood of different 
heights from twenty to seventy feet stand near the 
houses of the living, and sometimes of the dead. 
These have on them curious carvings of birds like 
the raven, of strange animals, and of hideous human 
faces—faces of the man and brute combined. These 
carvings seem to be historic and symbolic. They in- 
dicate the origin of those Indians, not in apes and 
monkeys, but in birds of prey; and they symbolize 
some superstitious rites not very clearly understood 
by us. 

Before our steamer was at anchor we were encom- 
passed with a school of canoes. Little Indian boys 
and girls and the women were paddling around the 
ship with great skill and swiftness. They sit down 
in the bottom, or on a short cross-stick very close to 
the bottom, and, as the canoe moves, turns, goes, and 
comes, the whole arrangement, Indians and boat, 
appears like a thing of life. As soon as we could get 
our boat in readiness, we went ashore (two or three 
officers besides myself in full uniform) and entered 
the stockade to inspect the garrison, which consisted 





then of two officers of the 4th Artillery and twelve 
enlisted men, When this inspection was completed, 
the Indians from “the ranches,” as the houses be- 
fore described are called, came in numbers with very 
sad, downcast countenances to interview me. For- 
tunately for us, they had a good interpreter with 
them, Alexander Choquette. He speaks English, 
French, and Indian, the local dialect, with ease, 
They began, as Indians — and sometimes other people— 
do, with complaint: “ You took away from us our 
chief, Fernandeste, by force. You sent him on the 
steamer California with some white men, bad men, 
who had been selling whiskey to our people. These 
bad white men had threatened to take his life if he 
talked against them (testified in court). They had 
so frightened him in this way and by the stories of 
what would be done with him in Portland, that in 
great terror he took his life. The Indian lad that 
was with him on the steamer has come back and told 
usall, His relatives are worried almost to madness 
by the sneers and jibes of the other Indians. They 
say they are cowards, because they have not had 
their ‘revenge,’ nor their ‘ potlatch’ (a settlement by 
a present), These relations will go and kill another 
Indian who causes the death of their kinsman, but 
they are afraid to do so with white men !” 

The interpreter said to me that, under the harrow- 
ing influence of these sneers, a young Indian, near 
relative of Fernandeste, had more than once attempted 
to take some white man’s life. Of course, first drink- 
ing koutchnou to fire up his courage. The lieutenant 
commanding the garrison had allayed the excitement 
of the Indians, at one time so great that the captain 
did not dare risk them on board the California 
during her monthly visit, by promising that I would 
come and adjust the matter. They now said, with 
solemn confidence: “We think now that you have 
come you will make up the trouble and let us have 

”» 

I drew from them what they wanted, Their de- 
mands were, at first, somewhat extravagant; but they 
finally concluded to ask only for the dead body of 
Fernandeste—that they might burn his remains and 
house his ashes near at hand—and for a “ potlatch” 
of one hundred army blankets. These requests I 
was fortunately able to grant. For we had disin- 
terred the body at Astoria, where it was placed in a 
good case, and had brought it with us on the Cali- 
fornia. I had also asked and obtained permission 
to use the blankets to prevent this extreme difficulty 
which had been predicted. 

I had the captain of the California deliver the 
body and the blankets, so as to relieve the resent- 
ment against him and his ship because of the suicide 
on board. One would have been astonished at the 
sudden change that came over these Stickeen Indians, 
Their countenances brightened at once, And that 
night (if it can be called night when the sun does not 
set till ten, and twilight only ends in next day’s 
dawn) they gave us a characteristic dance of satisfac- 
tion, depicting in their rude way the departure, the 
suicide, and the return of Fernandeste, our visit, and 
the settlement of the affair. 

The whole performance was like the wild Indian 
war-dance, but was graphic in the extreme and like 
a stage tragedy, The leader changed his character 
mainly by changing his head-gear—a curved head to 
represent the vessel; down feathers flying from his 
head in rapid motion, to indicate wildness and a 
storm of passion; the carved serpent to show the 
cunning and deceit, etc. The monotonous drum and 
the singing; the contortions of the dancer; the profuse 
sweating; the agony and feigned death; the resurrec- 
tion, and the dance of joy—these singular combinations 
of fancy clothing, rade ornamentation and savagery, 
left a strong impression upon all who witnessed this 
affair, 

The Indians were so delighted with the coffin that 
they changed their custom at once, and said they 
would not burn Fernandeste. Fernandeste, it seems, 
had a dislike to cremation, and had so expressed him- 
self. This casket was better than those in which the 
soldiers had been buried; better than they had ever 
seen before, the new chief declared. The deceased 
soldiers up there in Alaska had doubtless, as a ne- 
cessity been laid to rest in a coffin roughly con- 
structed of plain boards. 

These Indians are still savages, though industrious 
and self-sustaining. They black their faces, put or- 
naments in their noses, and disfigure themselves in 
various ways. They now begin to see how other 
Indians lower down the coast are improving, and so 
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they ask for help in the way of teaching. I believe 
they are ready for remunerative Christian work to be 
attempted among them. 

Portland, Oregon. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH SCHOLARS. 
BY WALTER JOHNSTON. 


8 not Tue SuNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES an exchange of 
funday-school thought, whither we may bring 
our experiences and gain instruction in return from 
those of others, just as the naturalist sends his plants 
or insects to the Smithsonian Institute and receives 
again of the rarer flora or fauna of distant lands? 
Then I, who have so often received, may owe a return 
to somebody. The experience I have had, and would 
that every one might enjoy, comes from correspond- 
ence. When I was a teacher, and was forced for a 
time to give up my class to the care of another, I 
took a suggestion from a friend, who once sent me to 
fill her place armed with a note to each of her pupils, 
and wrote letters to my class just as I would to any 
intimate friends of like age and advancement. Some 
of the responses were delightful. Here is a specimen 
I chance to come upon. I give but an extract: 

“ Well, then, straight to what I have to say. You 
are the only one to whom I’ve ever told anything 
about my beliefs. Frankly, I do not find the need of 
prayer. I wish to govern myself because I think it 
weak (not wrong) for a person to be uncontrolled. 
That I have gained power over myself I know, and 
that I gain more daily. I have my few trials and 
disappointments, and can bear them. I know my 
will is strong enough for myself at present. What is 
coming I do not know or care. I’ve been brought up 
to believe what you have, but I was born with the 
question in me of the truth of the whole thing. If I 
want anything beyond myself it is faith in—some- 
thing. I’m not satisfied and do not expect to be. I 
suppose it’s human nature. I do not feel more than 
half in earnest, I do not feel the need of somebody 
to lean upon, After myself comes fate, and there’s 
no need of fighting against that. But you safe, sure 
Christians—I half envy some of you for the certainty 
of your hereafter. That is why I have tried to find 
something in your religion; and if so many glorious 
men believed, why could not I? But there’s such a 
cruelty, hardness about it all that I don’t want to 
believe it. My God is not yours. There is a some- 
thing—‘a tenderness in the midst of the Almighti- 
ness’—and may be, some day, I shall find it. Mean- 
time, I am fighting my own battles, and am happy in 
being of the little use I can be.” 

What teacher would not be stimulated by that 
frank confession, evidently of a soul less at rest than 
it thinks? Set over against it this other: 

“1 know that better days are coming to us all if we 
are faithful in our calling. I realize every day that 
it is the little duties of life well performed that make 
up the great sum. I am away from home for the 
winter, in a rough country and among rough people. 
Perhaps you know how it is in lumbering districts, 
I cannot tell at present what calling in life to accept, 
or what I am best fitted for. I have often thought I 
should like to fill the situation in life that our pastor 
holds, But I am so unworthy. God only knows 
what fruit my life shall yield. There are many ob- 
stacles, too, to overcome ; but if this is my calling, the 
way will be opened. We have a prayer-meeting every 
Sunday evening. Several have lately started in the 
Christian life. Write to me when you have oppor- 
tunity, for your words are encouraging, and I will try 
to answer more promptly. 


“Truly your friend, H. E. G.” 


But it was not until as superintendent I adopted the 
same plan on a wider scale that I saw the richest har- 
vest. During my vacations I used to invite any of 
the school to write me, I promising replies; and when 
any scholar removed, I used to follow him with a note 
to keep his interest in the Sunday-school alive and 
insure his entering it in the place whither he went. 
A few extracts—no, extracts will hardly answer—will 
show you why I commend this plan so heartily. 


ae 





September 7, 187-. 
“DEAR FRIEND: 

“Of course you haven’t forgotten asking us to write 
to you? When I don’t feel good I always think I 
want to talk with you, or have you talk to me; and 
I don’t feel at all good to-day. If I don’t put some 
of my thoughts on paper I shall be thinking worse 
ones, You don’t know anything about how much we 
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miss you. Such singing as we have! Our class never 
behaved so badly as they did to-day. Mr, —— does 
not have them say the leading text, and he does not 
ask me any questions; just lets me say anything when 
I want to. You know how often that is. 

“T hardly know what to tell you of myself that you 
do not already know. When I get discouraged and 
think how little good Iam doing, I think I will try 
harder, but forget so soon. I let all the little chances 
go by, while wishing I was good (almost perfect) that 
I might do so much good. When I commenced I 
thought I could tell you lots about myself, but I do 
not know anything to tell, or do not know how to tell 
it. I should like ever so much to have a good, long 
letter from you. You know what I want better than 
I can tell you. Mary.” 


That is a young girl the superintendent led to the 
Saviour, who needs help to walk the unused path. 
Here speaks a little German boy removed to a dis- 
tant state. It is given with its original spelling and 
punctuation: 


“ January th 15’ 187-. 

“ Dear Sir Mr W—— I set down to write you a few 
lines. We are all well and hope you are the same. 
I am going to school now the school is not so strict 
here the teacher name is Miss M——. She dont keep 
them in order. I am studing all the books here as 
I did there. And we have Sunday School to they are 
but few scholars here they do not give papers here 
every Sunday but once a month they have lesson 
leaves to I have thought a great deal of you there is 
no church here they have Sunday school in the 
school house and the meeting allso. We amuse our- 
selves most every evening here with the old songs 
that we sung there. I have kept all the cards that 
you have gave me, i think they are as good to me as 
a present of any kind. We had a nice Chrismass tree 
we amused ourselves very nice and a New Years night 
we had a party us children just made it up. we had A 
watch meeting to. From your beloved Sunday school 
scholar. I send my best respect to you. Please an- 
swer this letter. 

“Yours truly, 

“ Faurbault Co., Minn,” 


God keep the boy from the evil influences that 
have made his father a drunkard! Long let those 
songs be familiar to his lips! May Sunday-school 
make a green spot in his life! 

Here is an extract from a girl’s letter. She is away 
at school : 


ALBERT M—., 


“ H——, Sunday Evening. 
“Mr. W-——, DEAR Sir: 

“T was very much surprised, upon receiving your 
letter, to learn of your intention te be gone. ‘ 
I liked the book you loaned me ever so much. The 
card you sent me is a perfect little beauty. I’m 
deeply obliged to you for it and for the loan of the 
book. I suppose I ought to be for something else 
[referring to some words of counsel given], but I 
don’t know whether I am or not. You wrote that 
you hoped I would be regular at Sunday-school here. 
I am sorry to say that I am not, as I do not attend, 
and have not since I have been here. I presume you 
will think it a funny sort of sorrow that I feel, as I 
might attend just as well as not. 


“Yours, etc., EuuA B, N—.” 


One more letter, from a little Russian girl, shall 
close this bric-a-brac: 
“Mr. W——, Esq.: 

“ You will excuse me that I did not write to you 
so long. But while I am writeing now we will not 
talk of the past. Now for our conversation we will 
begin with our much beloved Sunday-school. I love 
to go to Sunday-school very much, and I think most 
all do; for there we learn so much (but never to much) 
about God and Jesus. All our last lessons were about 
Jesus, but about God too with Jesus. The lesson be- 
fore us last was the two foundations; the first was the 
rock, or Jesus, the strong one, and the second was 
the sandy shore, or Satan, the weak one. I am try- 
ing to build my house on the rock where it cannot 
be removed but abideth forever, for as the mountains 
are around about Jerusalem so is the Lord around 
about his people who trust him. Lizzie, my sister, 
goes to Sunday-school also now, and she likes to go 
too very much; we are trying to be little Christians, 
for when we are doing anything wrong we ask each 
other whether Jesus would have done it in our place. 
I try to give strict attention to what our dear teacher 
says, and to please you and her by learning my les- 
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-sons more, *#md to try to bring more scholars. I 
brought these, which went four or five Sundays now, 
and expet three or four more. I hops when they 
ame thr y will be as interesting in the lessons as I am. 
“Your faithful scholar, 
“EMILY Sr. G \¢ 





That is a story of progress for a girl of twelve, who 
two years before had never seen a Bible, nor entered 
a Sunday-school. I asked one day how she prepared 
her lessons, and her reply was, that she had nothiug 
else to study them with, so she looked out all the hard 
words in the dictionary. 


Friends, if you have not tried it, is it not worth 
testing?—this means of knowing and influencing 
your scholars, 


A GRUMBLERS’ MEETING. 
BY THE REV. JOHN 0. FOSTER. 


\ E wmust have at our conventions a grumblers’ 

meeting. The time for this has certainly 
come. This safety valve of our working power must 
mow be opened. ‘These mutterers and grumblers 
must give vent to their pent up feelings, or there will 
ibe an explosion. We believe they should be heard 
in public, since they have been heard in private so 
long. They have grumbled about the way the school 
was run from the day it was organized till last Sab- 
bath, and they will be ready again by the time next 
Sabbath services are over. 


But if this grumblers’ meeting is held we want it 
to be orderly and productive of great good. There 
are some necessary conditions and then it will go off 
in first-class style. Here are some points to be ob- 
served: Be sure and have the persons present in the 
audience against whom charges are to be made, and 
then let us have no random shots. The leader of this 
meeting should be a first-class manager and fully 
master of the situation. If he is called upon to 
answer the questions, oral or written, let him be fear- 
less, for the time has come that the imbeciles in Sun- 


- day-school work should know what the teachers think 


about them. We urge it upon all to have no fear of 
a row in the convention. Christian courtesy is elastic 
you know. Keep cool. Bring out the hot questions, 
and let answers smite like Briareus with his hundred 
hands. Do not plead that “there are other and 
better ways of doing this more privately.’ We 
doubt it. Who will undertake the work? We know 
that delay in this thing has already ruined many a 
school. 

That this plan is feasible we know, for it has been 
tried. We held a grumblers’ meeting at Freeport, 
Illinois, September 22. Some of the questions ran 
thus: “‘ What does your school need?” “ What is the 
matter with it?’ The answers were: “It needs 
more thoroughness.” ‘More interest among the 
teachers.” “A deeper feeling of responsibility.” 
“« More faith in the truths taught.’ ‘ Our school is 
too dull.” “The classes are too crowded.” “The 
room is not convenient.” “The school sings too 
much.” “ There is too much levity.” “ Our school 
has no head, save a figure-head.” ‘ It wants a teach- 
ers’-meeting ;’ “a normal-class;” “co-operation 
with the church;’ ‘more greenbacks;”’ “more 
preaching to the children.” 


“ What is the matter with your superintendent?” 
“ He talks too much.” “ He is too slow.” ‘ He an- 
noys the classes while they are reciting.” ‘“ He runs 
about too much.” “ He repeats too much.” He has 
no order about him ;” “is irregular ;” “ not posted ;” 
is not up with the times;” “ will not do anything, 
unless he is superintendent, and he is unfit for that.” 

One asked this question : “ What will you do with 
a superintendent who talks nearly half an hour in 
each Sabbath review?” The answer was: “ Inform 
him of his failing, kindly but firmly.” But it was 
added, “ He has been informed frequently, to no pur- 
pose.” “Then gather your teachers and remove 
him, It is better for you to have life without any 
superintendent, than having two superintendents to 
be lifeless,” 


These questions as to the superintendent were fol- 
lowed with the question: “ What is the matter with 
their teachers?” To this the answer came: “They 
are empty?” And when that was spoken there was 
a pause, and the convention felt that this word in- 
cluded nearly all the faults. But they ran on. “They 
are irregular.” “ They have lack of love.” “They are 
concave on one Sunday and convex on the next.” 
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“They don’t want to teach.” “They have too great 
fondness for worldly amusements,” “ They are easily 
discouraged.” ‘They lack sympathy with their 
scholars.” “They do not love souls.” ‘* They lack 
teaching capacity.” ‘“‘She teaches with a veil over 
her face.”” (Yes, and when she appeared in the con- 
vention next day her veil was up. That shot, and 
scores of others not here recorded, hit.) 

Again: “ What is the matter with your secretary ?” 
“He is careless with his figures.” “He interferes 
with the classes.” “ He thinks his work unimpor- 
tant.” ‘‘ He is absent too frequently.” 

“ What about your librarian?” “ He has too ele- 
vated an understanding.” “ He scolds too much 
about the books.” 

“ What about your chorister?” “ He wants to sing 
too much.” “ He has singing on the brain, and not 
in his heart.” ‘‘He stamps his foot with too much 
vim.” ‘ He yells too loud.” 

“What is the matter with your pastor?” “He 
never attends teachers’-meetings.” “ He shouts too 
high.” ‘He is not personally acquainted with the 
teachers.” ‘ He has to be introduced to the school.” 

Here you have some of the many faults. Now 
who will take a hint and do better? 


St. Charles, lt. 


SEEKING THEE, O LORD! 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


( POUR upon my soul once more 
/ The fountains of thy grace, 
That I may worship and adore 
Thine own effulgent face: 
Through darksome shades I fainting glide— 
In what sweet valley dost thou hide? 


Like lonely dove in desert isle 

That mourns the absence of its mate, 
I sigh at loss of thy dear smile ; 

And for thy coming watch and wait 
In these dim shades of even-tide ;— 
In what sweet valley dost thou hide? 


Like bounding roe I see thy feet 
Along the hill and valley glade; 
And hear thee say in greeting sweet, 
“Lo! it is I, be not afraid.” 
My heart, dear Lord, hath found its way 
To valley sweet where thou dost stray. 


Hollywood, N. C. 


A SABBATH-SCHOOL WORKER. 
BY THE REV, ASA BULLARD. 


HE phrase, “ Sabbath-school worker,” has become 

very common among the laborers in this cause 
within the past few years. It means, we suppose, 
one who is especially earnest and abundant in his 
labors in the Sabbath-school department of Christian 
work. 

Some years ago we became acquainted with a young 
map, to whom this term might be very appropriately 
applied. While in college he helped to gather and 
sustain, through his whole college course, a large 
school, or Bible-class, among the colored people in 
town. After graduating he spent a year in charge of 
a school for fitting boys for college, in one of the 
large towns in Maine. Almost as soon as he reached 
the place he took measures to form a Bible-class, on 
the Sabbath, for colored people. There were only 
five or six in the place, but so much interest was 
awakened among that class of persons that they came 
from two to six miles, and he soon had a class of 
twenty-five or thirty. 


At 9 o’clock, Sabbath morning, he had a class of 


the boys of his school in connection with the Sab- e 


bath-school at the church. He then rode three miles 
and held a public service in a large school-house, 
reading a printed sermon. He soon organized a Sab- 
bath-school, which he superintended in this school- 
house, at the close of the service ; then, in the after- 
noon, he conducied a Bible service, which became so 
crowded that the house and entry were full and many 
gathered on the outside about the windows. Then, 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, he held his Bible-class 
for colored people. 


A revival of great interest commenced soon after 
he began his various services at the school-house, 
which resulted, in a year or two, in the organization 
of achurch of about sixty members. All his half- 
holidays he spent, after the revival commenced, in 
visiting among the people of his little parish. 





These abundant labors will, we think, entitle that 
young man,—who has ever since been identified with 
this cause,—to be called a “ Sabbath-school worker.” 

Boston, Mass. 


READ TO THE CHILDREN. 
BY MRS, J, E. MC CONAUGHY. 

EXT to a good story-teller, a bright child de- 

lights in a good reader. This implies more in 
his estimation than perfeet elocution, His good 
reader is sharp to select those things in his book or 
paper which a child delights to hear. He can for- 
give very poor elocution so the matter is to his taste. 
A little boy was telling me lately with much ani- 
mation a curious story he had heard the mother of a 
little friend read out of the daily paper. She was 
obliged to spell all the long words; called a shark, 
“ashurk,” and stopped to ask her learned husband 
if “a shurk wasn’t a small whale.” But the boy 
did not care for that, It was the fact that he was 
interested in, 

There is nothing for which children so hunger as 
new ideas. Nothing that will keep them so well out 
of mischief as finding them something pleasant and 
profitable to think about and talk about among them- 
selves. The world is all so new to them, that what 
seem very common-place things to us, will often be 
listened to with the keenest interest by children. 

You may often prevent little “ unpleasantnesses” 
in the family circle by giving a new turn to the 
thoughts. A sensible mother has often nipped in 
the bud small disputes and disagreements by simply 
telling, or reading a little story, often as far as possi- 
ble from the subject of the dispute. Something that 
will teach them a lesson is more prized than a mere 
jingle, or a trifling jest. Facts in art, science, dis- 
covery, natural history, and the like, are always de- 
lightful to an intelligent child whose taste has not 
been sadly perverted, And such readings, connected 
with intelligent, pleasant conversation over the sub- 
ject, will often give a turn for life to the child’s 
mind, . 

It was Baron Cuvier’s mother who made him a 
great naturalist. The foundation was laid in his 
earliest years, when her loving lessons invested with 
interest every little shell and insect which came 
under his observation. It was she who first taught 
him to read with delight the works of Gesner and 
Buffon, to make copies of the different animals de- 
scribed, and superintending his sketches. Little did she 
imagine that the boy by ber side would one day be 
filling the chair of Buffon, and receiving the highest 
honors a nation could pay. 

If children have not read too many mixed Sabbath- 
echool books, they will love little stories illustrating 
Christian principles and Bible truths, But the taste 
may be very early perverted. I heard a little girl 
who devours story-books say of one she had just read, 
that she “liked those where the children were so 
wicked a great deal better than she did those where 
they were so awful good.” 

So while the crystal is setting, see that no ingredient 
falls in that shall mar its purity. Do not sit down 
selfishly by the home fireside and enjoy your good 
things alone, but pick out the best and share with 
the children, 

Somerville, N. J. 


THE VINE AND THE VINEYARDS. 
BY A, 0, VAN LENNEP. 


RAPES are very extensively cultivated through- 
out Palestine and Asia Minor. It requires, at 
least, four years of much labor and expense before 
the vines bear fruit ; so it always indicates thrift, peace, 
and prosperity to see a village surrounded with many 
vineyards. Hilly countries are the best adapted to 
the cultivation of the vine, and a location well ex- 
posed to the sun is always preferable. 

To protect the grapes from wild beasts, such as 
boars, jackalls, and the like, a vineyard is surrounded 
either by a stone wall or by a hedge made of brurh- 
wood, A deep ditch is also dug to render the access 
to it more difficult. The stones of the land are either 
gathered and thrown on the hedge, or—which is more 
common—they are put in heaps in different parts of 
the vineyard. Moreover, fig trees are usually planted 
in vineyards, and so the allusion in the Bible (Luke 
13 : 6) to the vine and the fig tree is very natural. 

Besides the constant care and expense of keeping 
the walls in order, much labor is required to make 
the land productive. The soil is dug by hand twice 
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a year; once in the fall to prepare the roots for the | 
winter rains, and again in the spring, so as to destroy 
the thistles and briars which grow spontaneously in 
the East. The laborers who do this kind of work 
may be seen early in the morning standing in the 
bazaar, or market places, with their heavy hoes in 
hand (the implement used for the purpose), waiting 
till some one hires them, If they find no work in the 
morning, then they often come again at noon, or in 
the afternoon, to try and engage for the next day 
(Matt. 20 : 1-16; also Prov, 24: 30, 31). 

Pruning is the most important part of vine culture; 
and if it is neglected or improperly done, instead of 
fruit the vines will yield only leaves. Pruning is 
performed three times a year. First in the fall, after 
the leaves have disappeared, when the branches are 
cut off close to the trunk, so that the vines look 
like diminutive trees without branches. The next 
time in the spring of the year. The young shoots 
have now started, and the pruning is to prevent a too 
rapid a growth of leaves. And again, when the fruit 
begins to appear, the third pruning is performed. 
This time those shoots which bear no fruit are cut 
off, while those bearing fruit are trimmed at the end 
so that they will throw the sap into the young grapes. 
Our Saviour doubtless referred to this custom when 
he said, “ Every branch in me that beareth not fruit 
he taketh away: and every branch that beareth fruit 
he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit” 
(John 15: 2), 


HOW TO MAKE THE SABBATH. 
SCHOOL ATTRACTIVE.* 
BY THE REY, W. E. BAKER. 


IRST, then, it is proper and allowable to try and 
make the Sabbath-school attractive. An immense 
amount of care is taken to make the sermon attrac- 
tive, and surely we ought to do our best, to make the 
lesson attractive. It is not to be expected that the 
children and young people will lay aside their sports 
and their novels to study the Bible, merely because 
it is the Bible. And if undoubted improvements have 
been introduced in secular teaching, why should they 
not be introduced in religious teaching? Let the place 
of meeting be made as attractive as possible. Let it 
be light, airy, of comfortable temperature, and simply 
yet sufficiently adorned to show that there are those 
who love and delight in it. Let it be furnished, as 
far as poesible, with a good library, with maps, with 
chairs for the teachers, and low seats for the smaller 
children. 

Inasmuch, however, as these arrangements are not 
always practicable, it is well to know that they are 
not essential. A little earnestness will go farther 
than a great deal of costly furniture; and a poor, 
feeble school may drag along in a very spl-ndid and 
spacious apartment. 

Let the introductory exercises be brief and varied, 
the prayer expressive of the wants, and suited to the 
circumstances of young people. The singing should 
be appropriate to the lesson of the day, and the 
Scripture-reading be participated in by the school, 
superintendent and scholars taking alternate verses, Or 
if the passage introduces different speakers, the words 
uttered by these could be assigned to different sec- 
tions or classes. Let the teachers have an uninterrupted 
half hour for the lesson, teaching without paper or 
book what they have previously prepared, endeavor- 
ing to excite thought and inquiry, and aiming in 
dead earnest to secure the attention of every member 
of the class, In order to do this, a teachers’-meeting 
is presupposed, where methods are considered, and 
where the one lesson taught by all is made a subject 
of discussion. If in addition to this the teacher cul- 
tivates a personal acquaintance with his scholars, 
both in and out of the school, he will not fail to get 
their ear for what he has to say. The way to remove 
timidity and bashfulness is by exciting interest. The 
most timid child will both answer questions and ask 
them, if sufficiently interested. 

For lessons, we suggest suitable selections from the 
text of Scripture, as better than abstract heads of 
doctrine. And we consider the International series 
of lessons as all that could be desired, especially 
since we have a wider range of material for their 
study, than for the study of any other series. At the 
end of the teachers’ half-hour, let a few remarks of 
general review be made, supplying some grains of 
knowledge to neglected classes, and giving unity to 


* An address delivered before the Virginia State Sunday-school 
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the instructions of the school. And at this point the 
blackboard may also be used with effect, either to il- 
lustrate the geography or topography of the lesson, 
to convey an idea of ancient arts and customs, or to 
present leading words or a leading text. In order to 
use this agency no skill in drawing is required, and a 
little experience will suffice to show the line between 
what is and what is not ridiculous and fantastic. 

After this review, let the classes rise successively 
and each class repeat a text of Scripture. These 
texts can be selected from the chapter or be con- 
nected with the subject of the lesson, or they can be 
strung together by some word previously given out, 
and common to them all. The scholars are thus 
kept in a state of attention, by having each one 
something to do; and the memorizing of Scripture, 
the neglect of which is complained of by many, is 
kept up and encouraged. Besides, the change of 
posture involved tends to increase animation, while 
it does not produce confusion. Next to this we can 
find room for the denominational catechism by having 
the school rise and recite in classes or divisions the 
answer to the question assigned the Sabbath preced- 
ing. Three minutes of every session thus occupied 
will suffice to render a school familiar with the 
standards of its own church. 

The scholars should be encouraged to make weekly 
contributions to the objects in which they can be 
most easily and deeply interested, a tasteful box for 
this purpose being prepared for each class, marked 
with the class name or number. It will add to the 
interest, to have a monthly or quarterly report of the 
separate contents of these boxes, every class, as well 
as every church, naturally wishing to learn what it 
has been able to accomplish. This, we know from 
experiment, will attract rather than repel. 

The record kept may include four particulars, at- 
tendance, punctuality, preparation of the lesson, and 
contribution. By such minute management, almost 
absolute perfection may be reached in externals, The 
tendency, however, in thus making the school a ma- 
chine, is to draw attention from the main point of 
worship and teaching. It must be left, therefore, in 
each case, to the discretion of those concerned, to 
determine how far they can touch the several par- 
ticulars of the individual scholar’s conduct, without 
sacrificing the opportunity to touch his heart. 

The music may be made an attraction, but should 
not be suffered to become a specialty. Let the super- 
intendent select what is appropriate to the subject of 
the day, and read the words; and let the chorister 
rely not so much upon his science for the general 
participation and volume of sound, as upon unction 
and enthusiasm. Let juvenile and church tunes al- 
ternate, the one to give life, and the other solidity 
and permanent power to this exercise. Where prac- 
ticable, I would have the children between the ages 
of four and eight years drawn off to a separate room 
and organized into a primary department. The best 
method of arranging this department is by division 
into classes of some half-dozen in size, each with its 
separate teacher, and the whole under one general 
teacher, who alternates with the others in occupying 
the time and attention of the little ones. This gen- 
eral teacher should put the Scripture lesson of the 
day in its most picturesque and concrete form, 
making circles on the board for the towns, parallel 
lines for the roads, and dots for the persons of the 
story. He should have the scholars repeat after 
him in concert the texts and verses of the day; he 
should introduce as many motions of the body, as 
the lesson admits of, such as pointing upward and 
then downward, in saying, “in the heavens above, 
and in the earth beneath.” And thus by making 
them listen with their bodies, teach them to listen 
with their minds. 

Then let each class teacher, with the class circled 
around, question upon what has been said, and drill 
by concert recitation, in the matters to be memorized. 
This, with simple singing, and such innocent devices 
as the genius of every child-lover must suggest, will 
create a scene and a place so inviting that not merely 
the children, but even fathers and mothers, indifferent 
perhaps to other services of the church, will not be 
able to keep away. 

We recommend, with some restrictions, concert 
exercises. These consist of a series of questions and 
answers, of text-recitations, and perhaps verse-sing- 
ing, upon one subject arranged in a certain form and 
order, and participated in by classes, sections, and 
teachers. Such exercises are not to be regarded as 
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devotional, that is as worship, but only as educational. 





They are a device to interest scholars in memorizing 
Scripture, but should never be so complicated as to 
draw attention from the truth to the performance; 
nor should they make individual scholars conspicuous 
by solo-singing or reciting, or by an elevation, even 
to the extent of a single inch above the common level 
of the floor. Especially would we discourage such 
conspicuous performances, if in the presence of the 
general public, and accompanied with conspicuous 
dressing. We regard such exhibitions as calculated 
to foster vanity, and fade the delicate tint of a proper 
reserve. In regard to picnics, excursions, festivals, 
Christmas-trees, and like means of attraction, we sub- 
mit the following remarks : : 


It is best always to appeal to the highest motives. 
It is right, if necessary, to appeal to the lowest 
motives, provided they are not evil. Henry Martyn, 
in India, gathered large assemblies to hear him preach 
by distributing a small coin to each hearer. Thomas 
Guthrie drew thousands of outcast children into his 
ragged schools by the bribe of a good meal. The re- 
sults showed their wisdom. In a mission school it 
would be proper to use attractions, which should not 
be relied upon in a church school. And generally 
we should endeavor to present the cake and cream 
as a reward for coming, and not as an inducement to 
come. 


If children are brought together, as a Sabbath- 
school, for entertainment, let them be occupied, 
through the agency of a full programme, by those 
who have the charge of them. The scholars of a 
school are seldom fit company for each other, and 
therefore ought not to be left to mix up socially with 
one another. There will almost always be some who 
swear, gamble, steal, and lie, and these should not be 
allowed any opportunity to contaminate the rest. 
Of course such children will do evil in spite of us, 
but let not the evil be associated with the Sabbath- 
school, and thus give it a bad name. Whoever, 
therefore, assembles children under the plea of in- 
structing them, is bound to occupy their tongues, and 
hands, and feet with that which is at least harmless 
every moment that they are together. When the 
series of recitations is exhausted, the company should 
separate, and the Sabbath-school banner for the time 
be furled. It is not safe to spread that banner and 
then leave every one to do as they please under it. 

As to prizes, and the use of the natural desire to 
excel others, these constitute that appeal to a lower 
class of motives, which I have explained to be allow- 
able, so far as necessary. Prizes may be employed 
for the purpose of increasing effort, but never for the 
developing of graces, such as faith, love, and giving, 
which should always be presented as the work of the 
Spirit. In general we should rely upon solid, rather 
than upon superficial attractions, considering that the 
school which can hold and satisfy its scholars with 
wholesome food is more successful than one which 
can keep them from running away only by a lavish 
expenditure for dainties and sensational excitements. 
And while we thus advocate drawing, let us remem- 
ber that there is also an allowable driving, by appeals 
to the conscience of the scholar and to the authority 
of the parent. While we are to make attendance as 
pleasant as we can, we should also make it as im- 
perative as we can. 


Before closing, let me anticipate the discourage- 
ment which exclaims, ‘Who is sufficient for these 
things?” Because you are not able, in the circum- 
stances of your neighborhood, to have a showy model 
school, do not, therefore, bury your Sabbath school 
talent. You will certainly accomplish something if 
you try your best. There is often wiser teaching in a 
school of fifty scholars than in one of five hundred. 
And do not seek so much to imitate any particular 
outward pattern as to cut and shape your school ac- 
cording to your material. If there is only one 
teacher, let there be only one class. If you can use 
the blackboard use it; and if not, dispense with it. 
If you can sing, sing; but never abandon a school 
because you cannot. It is the imagined necessity of 
servile imitation which makes the work appear im- 
practicable in many places. 

Finally, let me remark, that the Sunday-school is 
an institution, peculiarly important in our southern 
country, where the prevailing public sentiment re- 
quires that women should keep silence in the churches. 
Many of our best Christians and teachers are vitalized 
by the means of this institution who would otherwise 
be greatly restricted in the precious influence they 
are able to exert. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


(Fourth Quarter.) 







42. Oct. 17.—Many Mansions, .ovccccerererereeseeeereeeeereeeeDOON 14: 1-7. 
43. Oct. 24.—The Vine and the Branches,........--..000++ John 15:1-8. 
44. Oct. 31.—Friends and Foes of Jesus,........-+.+00 John 15:11-19. 
45. Nov. 7.—The Work of the Spirit,......... « eeeJOhn 16:7-14. 
46. Nov. 14—Jesus Interceding .John 17:15-21. 
47. Nov. 21.—Jesus the King,... John 18: 33-38. 
48, Nov. 28.—Jesus on the Cross,.. John 19 ; 25-30. 


49. Dec. 5.—Jesus and MAry,........+ secsccsersssssereeenees John 20: 11-18. 





50. Dec. 12.—Jesus and Thomas, John 20: 24-31. 
BL. Dec. 19.—Jesus and Peter,......0- sccecercssoeeessenes John 21: 15-22. 
52. Dec. 26—The Ministry of Jesus. Review............ John 20:31. 


LESSON 44, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1875. 
TITLE: THE FRIENDS AND FOES OF JESUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: WHOSOEVER THEREFORE WILL BEA 
FRIEND OF THE WORLD IS THE ENEMY OF Gop.—James 4: 4, 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, October 25: John 15: 11-19. 
Tuesday, October 26 1 Thes. 4: 6-12. 
Wednesday, October 27: 1 Peter 4: 8-19. 
Thursday, October 28: Romans 5: 1-8. 
Friday, October 29: 1 John 3: 11-18. 
Saturday, October 30: Gen, 18: 17-33. 
Sunday, October 31: Matt. 12: 46-50. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[John 15: 11-19. J 

11. These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy 
might remain in you, and that your joy might be full. 

12. This is my commandment, That ye love one an- 
other, as I have loved you. 

13. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for hi3 friends. 

14, Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you. 

15. Henceforth I call ye not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I have called you 
friends; for all things that I have heard of my Father I 
have made known unto you. 

i6. Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should remain : that whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it 
you. 

17. These things I command you, that ye love one 
another. 

18. If the world hate you, ye know that it hated me 
before it hated you. 

19. If ye were of the world, the world would love his 
own; but because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you. 


EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


f eas passage is a continuation of the address of 
our Lord to his disciples on the evening before 
his crucifixion. By way of introduction review the 
events which transpired that night. First the place 
of meeting, the preparation, and the company. Then 
the feast, the washing of the disciples’ feet, the inti- 
thation of the betrayer, and the announcement of the 
approaching departure. Recall also the warning 
given to Peter, the institution of the supper, the 
words of comfort as to the Father’s house, and the 
instruction given by the parable of the vine and its 
branches. 
In close connection the lesson follows. 


THE LESSON. 


The Saviour here speaks: (1.) Of his followers 
sharing his joy; (2.) Of their love to one another; 
(3.) Of his friendship for them; (4.) Of the hatred 
of the world toward them. 


I, ALL TRUE BELIEVERS HAVE JOY IN JESUS (v. 11). 


Notice, that in this discourse, Jesus uses the ex- 
pressions “my peace” (14: 27), “my love” (15: 9), 
and “ my joy” (11); and he states that each of these 
are to be enjoyed by his followers. These precious 
graces are the first named in the list of the fruits of 
the Spirit given by the apostle (Gal. 5: 22), Peace, 
love, and joy, abundant and constant, are the present 
privileges of all who believe in the Lord Jesus, and 
keep his commandments. The powerful motive by 
which he urges all his followers to continue or abide 
in his love, is, that thus his joy would remain in 
them and their own joy would be full. 

The words “my joy” are susceptible of a twofold 
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reference. They may mean the joy experienced by 
the disciples, which Jesus calls his, because it is his 
gift to them, or because it is of the same kind and 
arises from the same causes as that which he had 
in obeying the Father’s will, in carrying on his work, 
and in witnessing the redemption and salvation of 
his people. Or, the words may mean the joy ezperi- 
enced by Jesus, in seeing his people abiding in his 
love and keeping his commandments. In this sense 
the two joys mentioned would be: (1.) The Saviour’s 
joy in his disciples as affecting his enjoyment; and 
(2.) The disciples’ joy in their Lord, as affecting 
their happiness. Both views inculcate precious 
truth, for it is the present privilege of the humblest 
servant of the Lord to share in his Master’s joy, to 
rejoice in those things in which he rejoices, as it 
will be a part of his future reward and glory to en- 
ter into the joy of his Lord. But the “my” and 
“your” are so used as naturally to express Ais per- 
sonal delight in them, because they continued in his 
love, and their joy in him, as the effect of such con- 
tinuance. The motive presented to them for abiding 
in his love is, therefore, twofold. 

1. They would contribute to his happiness; his joy in 
them would remain. This was an appeal to their re- 
gard for him. Our Lord had joy in his disciples; he 
loved them and took pleasure in their weal. When 
the seventy returned and reported with joy their suc- 
cess, Jesus rejoiced in spirit and gave thanks (Luke 
10:21). In their labor and its results he saw of the 
travail of his soul and was satisfied. The Apostle 
John exemplified the mind of his Master when he 
said, “I have no greater joy than to hear that my 
children walk in the truth.” There can be no more 
persuasive argument, to induce a cheerful compli- 
ance with the command of Christ, than the thought 
that our obedience and well-doing are a source of re- 
joicing to him who bore such a load of sorrow for us. 
(Zeph. 3: 17). 

2. They would promote their own happiness ; their 
joy would be full. This was an appeal to their own 
interest. It is only by abiding in Christ, by con- 
tinuing in his love, and by keeping his command- 
ments that we can obtain true, complete, and lasting 
joy. And the nearer we live to Christ, the deeper 
and more constant will be our joy. In proportion to 
the simplicity and strength of our faith will be the 
fullness of our joy. The pathway of a holy obedi- 
ence leads to a fullness of joy. A declining Chris- 
tian, who has lost his first love, cannot be a happy 
one. Growth in grace, and conformity to the mind 
of Christ, brings ever-ceasing joy to the heart, and 
enables us to “rejoice in the Lord alway.” “ Now 
the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing” (Rom. 15: 13). 


Ii, ALL TRUE BELIEVERS LOVE ONE ANOTHER 


(12:18, 17). 


The importance of brotherly love may be seen in 
this, that three times in this address our Saviour en- 
joins and enforces it (13 : 34; 15 : 12, and 17). 
This grace, everywhere in Seripture, is spoken of as 
the true spirit and visible badge of genuine disci- 
pleship. John, who has been termed the apostle of 
love, insists very strongly upon it (1 John 3: 11, 14, 
16, 23; 4:7, 11, 20, 21); and it is reported of him 
that, when he was a very old man, residing at Ephesus, 
he was accustomed to be carried to the place where 
the Christians met, for worship, and standing up in 
their midst he uttered with a faltering voice these 
words, “ Little children, love one another.” Upon be- 
ing asked why he always said the same thing, the 
venerable apostle replied, “ It is our Lord’s command- 
ment, and if it is obeyed, all is well.” How impressive 
such a scene and lesson must have been, and how im- 
portant, for “the end of the commandment is love,” 
and “love is the fulfilling of the law.” Paul says, 
“ Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love.” ‘“‘ Forbear one another in love.” “ Be kind, 
one to another, tenderhearted, forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another.” And Peter says, “See 
that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently” 
(Rom, 12:10; 1 Pet. 1: 22). 

The affection here spoken of is that which exists be- 
tween the friends of Jesus, and differs from the love 
we owe to all men, as our neighbors, let their moral 
and spiritual character be what it may. The one af- 
fection regards our fellows simply as human, the other 
views them as Christian. Christians have special 
claims upon one another because of their common re- 
lation to Christ. All that are dear to him should 
te near and dear to us. He is the elder brother of 





all; and, hence, each is a brother to the other. This 
love implies a high esteem for their Christian charac- 
ter, and a warm interest in their spiritual welfare; a 
felt delight in their fellowship, and a tender sympathy 
with them in all their trials. It implies also the ex- 
ercise of an unselfish, active, self-denying spirit in our 
intercourse with them, and the absence of a selfish, 
envious, jealous, ill-natured, sour-tempered disposition, 
which is at variance with the gentleness of Christ, 
Notice here : 


1, The measure of brotherly love :—“ As I have loved 
you.” The wondrous, matchless love of Christ to us 
is to be the only measure or limit of our love to one 
another. If I wish to know how I am to love my 
Christian brother, let me just think how Jesus has 
loved us both. We are to love one another because 
Jesus has loved us, and as he has loved us what a per- 
fect model we are required to copy! Jesus says, “‘ As the 
Father hath loved me, so have I loved you; as I have 
loved you, so love one another.” 

Our love, like his, should be spontaneous and sin- 
cere; earnest and active; self-denying and self-sacri- 
ficing; confiding and constant; forbearing and 
forgiving. It should go forth toward all, the 
humblest and lowliest, and even the most imper- 
fect; and we should seek, as far as practicable, to 
hold communion with all. Our love should embrace 
the whole household of faith, and we should be ready 
to do them good as we have opportunity. 

2. The motives for the exercise of brotherly love, (a.) It 
is the commandment of Christ. It is repeatedly en- 
joined by him; and in speaking of the precept he 
calls it “my commandment,” as if it were specially 
and emphatically his, and obedience to it a special 
proof of being his. It originated with him, and has 
reference exclusively to his followers ; and the apostles 
speak of the commandment as his and as received 
from him. Paul says, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens 
and so fulfill the law of Christ ;’ “ Walk in love as 
Christ also hath loved us and hath given himself for 
us.” The fact that this is peculiarly the command of 
Jesus, addressed to those whom he loves and calls his 
friends, and toward whom he has manifested his love in 
such a wonderful way, gives it a force and an autho- 
rity peculiarly its own. Styling it “my command- 
ment” he makes it an appeal to their personal love 
and loyalty to himself, and reminds us of the obliga- 
tions under which his wondrous love has laid us. 

(b.) The example of Christ. Jesus shows us how he 
has loved us, and points to the proofs of his love, asa 
reason why we should love one another. He has given 
the greatest proof of love that can be given, in laying 
down his life for us. Seldom, indeed, has human af- 
fection gone so far as this,—farther it cannot go. (Sve 
Rom, 5: 7, 8, and 1 John 3 : 16.) 

Without Christlike love there is no genuine religion. 
Without this grace in the heart, though a man may 
have many excellent gifts and attainments, he is no 
better than a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal 
(1 Cor. 13 : 1-3). What weightier motives can be 
urged for the faithful discharge of this duty than the 
loving command and living example of him who is 
alike our Master and our Model. The law and the 
love of Jesus: “ Now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
but the greatest of these is charity”—love. 


Ill, ALL TRUE BELIEVERS ARE THE FRIENDS OF 


JESUS. 

He is their friend and they are his friends, 

1. As an additional proof of his love he assures them 
of his friendly feelings toward them. 

(a.) He calls them friends, They are more than ser- 
vants approved and employed by him; they are friends, 
beloved and trusted by him. What honor Jesus puts 
upon all his followers when he calls them “ friends” 
and “brethren!” It is recorded as the distinction of 
the Father of the faithful that he “was called the 
Friend of God” (James 2 : 23; Isa. 41:8). This honor 
now belongs to all who are his children by faith in 
Christ Jesus (Gal. 3 : 29). 

(b.) He treats them as friends, by making known to 
them his plans and purposes; by revealing to them 
the Father’s mind and will. He puts confidence in 
them, and intrusts his honor to their keeping. ‘The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he 
will show them his covenant.” He selects and sends 
them forth on a great work for him, and guarantees 
to supply all necessary assistance for their success 
at their request. 

Doubtless these words were applicable in a peculiar 
manner to those whom the Saviour then addressed, 
and to whom a special work was assigned. But they 
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are also true of all the friends of Jesus, to whom he 
gives “the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of God,” enlightening the eyes of their 
understanding (Eph. 1:18, 19), and whom he con- 
descends to employ as co-workers with himself. 


IV, ALL TRUE BELIEVERS ARE HATED BY THE 
WORLD, 


While our Lord places before the minds of all his 
followers the peace, and love, and joy which should 
be their portion here, and the glory and blessedness 
they should attain hereafter, he also intimates repeat- 
edly and distinctly to them that in following him they 
must “ forsake all,’”’ “take up their cross,” and endure 
persecution, He assures them of great things in the 
world to come, but warns them, at the same time, of 
the great things they must suffer, for his name’s sake, 
in this world. His friendship incurs the enmity and 
opposition of the world. 

1. The treatment. “If the world hate you.” By 
the term world is meant unbelieving, unrenewed per- 
sons, who live according to the principles and maxims 
and fashions of the world, and whose views are bounded 
by the present life, its pursuits and pleasures. The 
doctrines and precepts of Christ not only differ from 
the principles and practices of wicked men, but they 
condemn them; hence, the worldly are opposed to 
Christ and the Christlike. “The carnal mind is 
enmity against” God. “Whosoever, therefore, will 
be a friend of the world is the enemy of God” (James 
4:4), All who are not the friends of Jesus are his 
foes, There is no neutrality in this matter. “No 
man can serve two masters.” There is a constant 
antagonism between light and darkness, between 
Christ and Belial (2 Cor. 6: 14-16). 

The people of Ged have in every age been hated 
and persecuted by ungodly men, This was the lot 
of the apostles and their companions wherever they 
went, and of the saints in every age and country 
since. Sometimes they have been subjected to fire 
and sword, rack and gibbet, and at other times to 
various kinds of ill-treatment and contumely. Even 
in our own highly favored day and land, where the 
gospel of Jesus is universally preached and acknowl- 
edged to be the power of God, if we live godly we 
must expect opposition and obloquy. Ridicule and 
mockery, misrepresentation and slander are often 
poured upon the heads of the truly pious, such as 
seek to live holy lives. Many a child has been sneered 
at by his companions when he knelt in prayer before 
going to rest (Ills. Daniel). 

2. The cause of it—hatred to Jesus. Wicked men 
persecuted Jesus and put him to death, and those who 
are his friends must not think it strange if they too 
are called to suffer for his sake. He was blameless 
in temper, in word, and in deed; he was continually 
doing good, yet he was hated, maligned, and con- 
demned. And as the world treated the Master so 
must the disciple expect to be treated. What Jesus 
loves and approves, the world hates and rejects. If 
we are the chosen and the loved of Jesus, the world, 
which loves its own, cannot love us. 

8. The comfort under it, (a.) We are only walking 
in our Saviour’s footsteps and sharing his sufferings. 
If we suffer with him, we shall also reign with him. 
When we suffer for his sake, let us think what he suf- 
fered for us. Are we better than he? Shall we not 
drink the cup he gives us? 

(b.) Weare thereby shown to belong to Jesus. If of 
the world, the world would honor and praise us. If 
the world hates or disapproves us for Jesus’ sake, then 
let us be comforted that we belong not to them but to 
him (Matt, 5: 11,12). When the world has done its 
worst it cannot separate us from him (Rom, 8: 35-39). 

New York City. 





PRIMARY NORMAL HINTS. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


EACHERS will find proof of the leading truths 
developed in this method of teaching the lesson 
in the following Scripture : 
Love: 1 John 4: 7-11. 
For enemies: Rom. 5: 6-11. 
Great command : Matt, 22 : 34-40. 
“Friend of God”: Gen. 18: 17-19; James 2: 23. 
Called Christians: Acts 11 : 26. 
In Christ: 1 John 4 : 12-16, 
For Christ: John 15: 5. 
Like Christ: 1 John 3:3; 4:17; 1 Thess. 4: 13-18, 
With Christ ; John 17 : 24. 


We arestill studying the words spoken by Jesus on 
that Thursday night, the last night of his life on earth. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Question upon other words already learned. Twice | 


in these few verses Jesus says, “‘ Love one another,” 
Three times that night he repeated it. Twice he told 
them how to love one another. He said, “‘ As I have 
loved you.” 

Can you measure love? Jesus has shown us his 
love by words and actions. He said, “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friend.” Did Christ do this? Yes, more than 
this: ‘‘ While we were yet enemies Christ died for 
us.” How did God show his love for the world? 
How did he show that he loved the Son? Three 
times, while Jesus was on earth, a voice was heard 
saying, “ This is my beloved Son.” Love is the chain 
which binds all together, ‘God is love.” His love 
sent Jesus here; love made Jesus rejoice to come and 
die, for he often spoke of his joy, and said, “I de- 
light to do thy will.” Those who love Jesus will love 
one another for his sake. 

If all that we know about God, and all he has done 
for us, and all that we ought to feel for him had to 
be put in one word, this is what it would be (write 
on board) LOVE. 

Get from the children their own ideas of God’s 
love to us, of his goodness every day, care, protec- 
tion, gifts to us; best of all, the gift of Christ, his 
Son. Let them tell what they can of the love of 
Jesus while on earth: some of his loving actions, 
and repeat some of his words expressing love. Call 
for the Golden Text in the lesson when the magnet 
was used, If not contained in the answers to your 
questions, repeat that it is Jesus’ love which draws 
all men to him. Do we try to please those who love 
us? Jesus says, “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.” 

A lawyer once asked Jesus, “ Which is the great 
commandment in the law?” How many command- 
ments did God give to Moses on the mountain? Jesus 
put them all into this, as he answered the lawyer, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

What were those twelve men called who had fol- 
lowed Jesus and sat there with him in the upper 
room? They had called him master, and some- 
times he had called them servants. He looked round 
upon their faces that night and called them friends. 
Is it not an honor to be friend toa king? Tell of 
Abraham, called the Friend of God, and how God 
talked with him. 

This was the Lord of heaven, soon to go back to his 
home in glory, who called these lowly men his friends. 
But they had something to do for him: they were to 
love, serve, and obéy. He says, “ Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.” He calls those 
who do his Father’s will his brother, sister, and 
mother. Do you know what the friends of Christ are 
called ? 

{Children have vague ideas of what it is to be a 
Christian, and this lesson, with its Golden Text, seems 
specially fitted to give them some definite thought 
upon Christians and their life. | 

In ten years after Jesus had been “lifted up,” the 
disciples had preached Christ everywhere, and many 
hundreds had been drawn to love him. Just as Jesus 
had said it would be, the world hated Christ and his 
friends. Who wanted to kill the child Jesus among 
all the babes of Bethlehem? A king of the same 
name had James, the brother of John, killed with 
the sword, and Peter put in prison. At that time, to 
show how they hated Christ, his enemies began to 
call all his friends, after him, by the name they have 
had ever since, Christians. A Christian is one who 
loves Christ. Can a child be a Christian? How 
soon does a baby love its mother? Before it can 
speak it knows her from everybody else. It stops 
crying when she comes in sight, and tries to jump 
and dance to get into her arms. As soon as the baby 
is old enough to know her, he begins to show how he 
loves her. Soit is with Jesus: as soon as a child can 
hear of Jesus and how he loves little children, he is 
old enough to love Christ. 

There are four things that are true of a Christian 
which we will look at, and then see if a child can 
have those marks of being one. 

A Christian is one who is in Christ. All their 
hope and joy are in him. Jesus taught this to Nico- 
demus who came by night, that all must be born 
again, that their sins be forgiven. All who believe 
in him, who love him, and love one another are in 
Christ. This is what Paul meant when he wrote a 
letter to the Christians who lived in Rome, and said, 
“We, being many, are one body in Christ.” Can 
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Vittle children be in him? When were they in his 
arms? He held them close to his heart to show how 
he loves them always. What did he say? 

We had a Golden Text, when we learned about 
the child Samuel, that shows whether children can 
bein him. Have it recited. Ah! they are the very 
ones he wants; no one else can be in him, unless 
they have the spirit of trust and love like a little 
child. 

A Christian will be for Christ. Recall from last 
lesson what those will do who abide in him? For 
whose glory will they desire to bring forth much 
fruit? Give examples from Scripture. Paul always 
abounding ; Stephen the firat martyr who died for 
Christ; Timothy, Dorcas, Lydia, and many more. 
Can a child work for Christ? Can a child plant 
grains of corn or wheat? These grains may grow, 
and yield an abundant harvest. Many may plant of 
those seeds, and each again may produce hundreds 
more. So with fruit for Christ. Give examples 
from your own class (as every observant teacher, in 
whom the little ones love to confide, can do) of in- 
dustry, of self sacrifice for Christ in simple ways at- 
tainable by all. Cannot every child be for Christ? 


A Christian will become dike Christ. In whose 
likeness was man first made? When Jesus came to 
live on earth was it not in the form of a man like us? 
Could the magnet draw anything of different nature, 
gold or wood? When the needles and nails had been 
laid on the magnet, what could they do to other 
needles and nails? They were magnets, too; they 
could draw. So those who love Christ will become 
like him. Is not the garment your mother makes 
like the pattern? Did Christ answer back when his 
enemies spoke angry words? Call for some proofs of 
goodness in his daily life. Can children learn never 
to answer back, to be humble, kind, gentle, unselfish ? 
Is it easier for a wicked, hard-hearted man who never 
prayed, or for a little child, to love Jesus? It is 
easier then for a little child to become like Christ 
than if he waits to be old in sin. Who will be 
most like him, those who begin after they are grown: 
up, or when they are young? 

A Christian will be forever with Christ. Whew 
Jesus talked about the “many mansions” what did 
he say, “I go to prepare ——”? Are any little chil- 
dren in heaven with Jesus? When Jesus said they 
should be with him he also said other precious words 
that are meant for every little child as much as for 
those disciples. Read John 14: 23. He showed 
himself to John again, years after, and helped him to 
write of Jesus in heaven and Jesus in the heart. He 
gives us a picture of Jesus standing at the door of a 
heart, knocking and waiting to be let in. So he waits 
at every heart. What if you open? Jesus says, “I 
will come in and sup with him and he with me.” 
That means he will stay with those who love him; 
feed their souls on the Bread of Life; be with them 
every day. Before he left his friends here he prayed 
for them, saying, “I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil, that they all may beone. Lin them, 
and thou in me.” Isn’t that being with Christ in 
this world? 

Tell of Enoch, who walked with God.” Christians 
are with Christ in prayer; those who abide in him 
may ask, If there is time, recall this point from last 
lesson ; tell of Peter in prison, the prayer for him, the 
deliverance. Jesus prayed often; those who are like 
him will be often in prayer. Don’t you want to talk 
often to a friend you love? Then you will often want 
to speak a few whispered words of prayer as you wake 
from sleep, as you walk, while at school, and even in 
play. When you are tempted to be angry or dis- 
obedient, Jesus says, ‘“‘ They who overcome temptation 
shall sit with me on my throne.” So Christians shall 
be with Christ forever. He with them here, they with 
him there. 

Have Golden Text recited. Is it not strange that 
Jesus could have enemies, that hearts could be filled 
with hatred? There have always been such. Who 
in Bethlehem? Name some in his lifetime. Who 
at the last supper? Who at the cross? Are theie 
any now? Are there any here? 

On the other side of the board, as you explain 
enemies, bring out contrast, thus: 

Those who hate him, are— 

Out of Christ; they have no hope, no part in him. 

Against Christ, for—“ He that is not with me is 
against me.” 

Unlike Christ. Such were Herod and Judas. 

Away from Christ. A time is coming when they 
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shall hear him say, “Depart.” There is a place pre- 
pared for them also. 
Are you willing to be found among his enemies? 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
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ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


OHN 15:11. My joy.—That the joy which 

my presence caused to you may not be di- 

minished in my absence; or, else, that I may always 
have reason to rejoice in you.— Beausobre, 


Their obedience was to him a source of joy. If 
they continued to obey him, his joy would remain.— 
Barnes. 


12. Love one another.—Where then love is, what can 
be wanting? Where it is not, what can profit? This 
love is distinguished from men’s love to each other as 
men, by the words, “‘ as I have loved you.” To what 
end did Christ love us but that we should reign with 
him ?—Hilary. 


13. Lay down his life for his friends —The emphasis 
here lies not on “friends” but on laying down his 
life for them. One can show no greater regard to 
those dear to him than to give his life for them, and 
this is the love ye shall find in me.—D. Brown. 


14. My friends—Friendship involves a fellowship 
of aversion and attachments. Universal obedience 
to Christ is the only acceptable obedience; not ex- 
cepting, much less excepting against, any command- 
ment,— Henry. 


15. Not servanits—To whom the Master does not 
usually make known his counsels, purposes, and in- 
tentions.—Dr. Hammond, 


“But I have called you friends;” I have treated 
you in the most friendly and affectionate manner, in- 
structing you most plainly in all things necessary for 
your salvation.— Bp. Mann. 


16. Ye have not chosen me,—To be chosen out of the 
world must imply far more than to be chosen as an 
apostle; for Judas was neither chosen nor called out 
of the world, though chosen to be an apostle.—<Scott. 


I made choice of you, without the engagement of 
any antecedent affection of yours to me, to be attend- 
ants on my person, hearers of my doctrine, witnesses 
of my miracles, and glorious instruments of planting 
and establishing a Christian church to last till the 
end of the world. For the success of which great 
work, whatever shall be needful, God will give it to 
your prayers put up in my name.—Dean Stanhope. 


17. The command to love-——The very commands of 
Jesus are love.—Heubner, : 


With what frequency and importunity our Lord 
pressed the duty of mutual love upon his disciples; 
from this learn: (1.) The great importance of the 
duty; (2.) The great averseness of our hearts to its 
performance; (3.) The argument our Saviour uses to 
press his disciples to mutual love, viz., that the world 
would hate them.— Burkitt, 


18. Ye know that it hated me.—The word translated 
‘‘ve know” is probably the imperative, “‘ know ye.” 
The assertion of the knowledge of the fact would in 
all probability have had a different expression in 
the Greek. The great proof of this hatred was yet to 
come, but is viewed by him as past.—Ad/ord. 


19. Of the world.—If you were actuated by the 
principles of the world. If like them you were vain, 
earthly, sensual, given to pleasure, wealth, ambition, 
they would not oppose you.— Barnes, 


Why did Cain hate Abel but that Abel’s works were 
righteous; Esau hated Jacob because of the blessing; 
Joseph’s brethren hated him because his father loved 
him; Saul hated David because the Lord was with 
him ; Ahab hated Micaiah because of his prophecies; 
such are the causeless causes of the world’s hatred.— 
Henry. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


’ OVE FOR JESUS.—Like as if a king should make 
a poor beggar-born his loving son and heir by 
adoption, he were greatly bound to love him, and to be 
thankful to him forever; even so much more we 
ought to love the Son of God, who has made us sons 
an ew to his Father by his death and redemption. 
—Cawdray. 


—If ye do whatsoever I command you.—A little girl 
once had a bed of strawberries. Very anxious was 
she that they should ripen, and be fit to eat. The 
time came. “ Now for a feast,” said her brother to 
her one morning, as he pick 
for her to eat. 

“T cannot eat these,” said she, “for they are the 
first ripe fruit.” 

“ Well,” said her brother, “all the more reason for 
our making a feast, for they are the greater treat.” 

“Yes; but they are the first ripe fruit,” 

‘Well, what of that?” 

“ Dear father told us that he used to give God the 


some beautiful ones 











first out of all the money he made, and that then he 
always felt happier in spending the rest ; and I wish 
to give God the first of my strawberries, too.” 

“Ah! but,” said her brother, “how can you give 
strawberries to God? And even if you could, he 
would not care for them.” 

“Oh! I have found out a way,” said she. “ Jesus 
said: ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me,’ 
and I mean to go with them to Mrs. Perkins’s dying 
child, who never sees a strawberry, they are so poor.” 

Away went the children to give them to the dying 
child, and when they saw her put out her thin arms 
and take the ripe, round fruit in her little shrivelled 
fingers, and when they saw her eyes glisten, and her 
little faded lips smile, they felt as if they had a far 
richer treat than if they had kept the ripe fruit for 
themselves ; and something within them told them 
that God had accepted their little offering.—Sunday 
at Home, 


—Christ a Brother—‘ How many brothers have 
you?’ said a gentleman to a little boy. The child 
stated the number, adding, “and one in heaven.”— 
“No, my son,” interposed his mother, “you have no 
brother in heaven.” ‘“‘ Yes, I have,” said the boy. 
“Did you not tell me that God was mv Father, and 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God? Then he must 
be my Brother in heaven.” 


—Foes of Jesus —It is the worst sign in the world 
for you to be able to say: “I haven’t an enemy in 
the world.” A woe is- pronounced in the Bible 
against the one of whom everybody speaks well. If 
you are at peace with all the world, and everybody 
likes you and approves your work, it is because you 
are an idler in the Lord’s vineyard, and are not 
doing your duty. All those who have served Christ, 
however eminent, have been maltreated at some 
stage of their experience. You know it was so in 
the time of George Whitefield, when he stood and 
invited men into the kingdom of God. What did 
the learned Doctor Johnson say of him? He pro- 
nounced him a miserable mountebank. How was it 
when Robert Hall stood and spoke as no uninspired 
man ever did speak of the glories of heaven? and as 
he stood Sabbath after Sabbath preaching on these 
themes his face kindled with the glory. John Foster, 
a Christian man, said of this man: “‘ Robert Hall is 
only acting, and the smile on his face is a reflection 
of his own vanity.” John Wesley turned all Eng- 
land upside down with Christian reform, and yet the 
punsters were after him, and:the meanest jokes in 
England were perpetrated about John Wesley. What 
is true of the pulpit is true of the pew; it is true of 
the street, it is true of the shop and the store. All 
who will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer per- 
secution. Aud [ setit down as the very worst sign 
in all your Christian experience, if you are, any of 
you, at peace with all the world. The religion of 
Christ is war! It is a challenge to “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil,” and if you will buckle on the 
whole armor of God, you will find a great host dis- 
puting your path between this and heaven.— 7al- 
mage, 


—Of our enemies —It used to be said of Areh- 
bishop Cranmer, “If you would be sure to have 
Cranmer do you a good turn, you must do him some 
ill one;”’ for though he loved to do good to all, yet 
especially he would watch for opportunity to do good 
to such as had wronged him.—Spencer. 


THE BLACKBOARD. 
” BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 
a4 HOSOEVER THEREFORE 
ILL BE A FRIEND OF THE 
ORLD IS THE ENEMY OF GOD.” 
SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


HRISTIAN JOY. 
OMMAND OF JESUS. 


HRIST’S LOVE. 4 


HOSEN OF CHRIST. 
HRIST’S FRIENDS. 
HRIST’S FOES. 


IRIENDS OF ESUS 
HAVE 
ULLNESS OF OY. 


L-AW IS FULFILLED IN LOVE. 
O-NE ANOTHER. 

V-AUNTETH NOT ITSELF. 
E-NVIETH NOT. 
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ALLS 
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--ICH IN GOOD WORKS. 

I-N HIM ABIDE. 

E-NEMIES OF THE WORLD. 
N-EED NOT TO BE ASHAMED, 
D-O HIS COMMANDS. 
S-HOULD BE HOLY. 


F-IGHT AGAINST GOD. 

O-BEY NOT THE TRUTH. 

E-VIL SHALL COME UPON TITEM. 
'S-ERVANTS OF SIN. 
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THE pleasant sketch of the Berlin Sunday-school 
Convention which we publish this week, was prepared 
for our columns by Helena Ruppell, teacher of the 
Lusenstadt Sunday-school. 


By the programme of the Sreneilid Alliance 
Conference, to be held at Pittsburg this month, it ap- 
pears that the “Increased inefficiency of Sunday- 
schools” is to be discugsed by the Rev. Drs. J. H. 
Vincent and W. Ormiston, of New York City. 


Ir is hard for some men to see more than one side 
of a question. A clergyman was called to address 
a recent Sunday-school convention, on the uses 
and abuses of denominational catechisms in the Sun- 
day-school. The uses of such catechisms he fully 
apprehended and duly enforced. The only abuse of 
which he knew was in neglecting to use them. Tak- 
ing this view of the case he managed to make two 
speeches on the same side of a question, while assum- 
ing to treat both sides. This was a good illustration 
of the use and abuses of an opportunity for a speech. 


Tue Virginia Sunday-school Convention, at Rich- 
mond, was well attended, and its discussions and ad- 
dresses were calculated to deepen and extend an in- 
telligent interest in the Sunday-school work in that 
state. Through the good offices of Major J. B. Wat- 
kins, we are in possession of a full report of the 
proceedings, as also the text of most of the valuable 
papers read at the convention. We give an outline 
of the first day’s sessions, together with several of the 
addresses in full, and an abstract of others. It is our 
purpose to continue this report, and give other ad- 
dresses next week. 

Many Sunday-schools, pre in New England 
and the Northwest, give prominence to the “Sunday- 
school Concert” as a service of responsive Bible reci- 
tations. These recitations are arranged topically, so 
that, while each verse recited is valuable in itself, 
the entire series of verses presents the varying shades 
of some important truth in Bible language. They 
are akin to the Bible-readings which are of growing 
popularity, only in one case the texts are memorized 
and recited, and in the other they are read. They 
are quite different from the miscellaneous recitations, 
or declamations, which have in so many cases brought 
the name “Sunday-school Concert” into disrepute. 
As calls have come to us for exercises of this charac- 
ter in our columns, we hope to meet the want and 
give occasional specimens of such as seem worthy of 
adoption. us” 

A CORRESPONDENT desires us to so extend our Con- 
vention Calendar as to include announcements of the 
principal New York and Brooklyn Sunday-school 
meetings, that clergymen and other workers from the 
country may time their visits to the city accordingly. 
This we shall be glad to do in the future. Mean- 
time we mention again, that the regular monthly 
meetings of the New York Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Association are held on the third Monday evening in 
each month, at the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church ; the normal-class of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union meets every Thursday evening, in the 
Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church ; and on 
the Saturddys in October, an exposition on the next 

day’s lesson is given by Galusha Anderson, D.D., at 
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the rooms of the Brooklyn Youn Men’ ~ Christian 
Association. 


It would be indeed strange if any Christian min- 
ister was opposed to a revival—or a reviving—of 
religion in the community. There may properly be 
regret that there are such fluctuations in religious 
fervor ; but it is the declension, not the increase of 
interest which should cause sorrow. No man is ever 
too warmly enlisted in God’s service, too earnest in 
his desire for the salvation of souls, too anxious to 
do his whole duty, too zealous for the honor of his 
Saviour’s name. True religion never occupies too 
large a share of a Christian disciple’s mind and 
heart. When Christ and his salvation seem to have 
the foremost place in the thoughts of the community ; 
when, for a time, men “seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,” it is unquestionably well 
to wish and to urge that there be no falling away from 
this highstandard. But when Christ seems out of mind 
and God forgotten, in the outside world, while cold- 
ness and formality prevail in the church, he must be 
a sadly deceived or a pitiably misguided minister or 
lay-disciple of Jesus, who would object to a popular 
freshening of interest in things spiritual, and to an 
awakening of the church to its duties and privileges 
of active service. In revival times he might fairly 
object to a declension, but how can he find it in his 
heart, in time of declension, to object to a revival? 
St. Paul could say to drowsy disciples, “ Now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep.” He would never 
say, ‘“ Remain asleep, lest after awaking you should 
become drowsy again.” To a church which had left 
its first love, the divine message could come, by St. 
John, “ Repent and do the first works ;” not, “ remain 
in spiritual deadness.” To the church of the “open 
door,” the Spirit saith, “ Hold that fast which thou 
hast ;” not “ Lose your warmth and activity in the 
service of Jesus.” It is indeed to be regretted that 
there are occasions for a reviving of religion. God for- 
bid that a follower of Jesus should object to a revival 
in view of its sad necessity. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL PRINTING. 


AX important item in the current expenses of a 
good Sunday-school is the printer’s bill. As a 
rule, the best managed and most efficient Sunday- 
schools make freest use of the printing press. In this 
direction marked progress has been made within the 
pastten years. Yet greater gain is to be much desired. 

It is not enough to have a good library, papers for 
tea®hers, papers for scholars, lesson leaves, singing 
books, certificates, cards, class-books, review charts, 
and other printed matter alike for all schools. There 
must be special printing for each school. A library 
catalogue is already deemed a necessity. Even if 
fewer books must be purchased in a feeble school, to 
save money for a catalogue, it would be unwise to dis- 
pense with this aid to an understanding,of what the 
library offers. The library catalogues for a Sunday- 
school should be more than a mere list of names. 
The books should be classified and described in it. 
Supplementary sheets announcing additions to the 
library ought to be issued whenever there is anything 
noteworthy to report. 

But it is not alone in connection with the library 
that more printing is to be desired. The school 
order of exercises should be in print, that the plan of 
school work may be understood and kept in mind by 
teachers and scholars. Special services, like monthly 
and quarterly reviews, concert exercises, anniversary 
and festival occasions should be outlined by aid of 
the press. Both system and thoroughness are thus 
promoted. The plan proposed is better understood, 
hence more readily followed, by all who are to have a 
share in it, if it is before the eye in plain type. More- 
over, that which is attractive is made known to parents 
and friends outside by means of a printed programme, 
Judicious advertising is an important agency in Sun- 
day-school evangelizing. 

Cards for general distribution, announcing the hour 
and place of the Sunday-school sessions, and of re- 
lated meetings, with an invitation to all to join the 
school may be a means of winning new scholars, or of 
drawing old ones back again. Circular letters or 
cards from the superintendent and teachers to the 
parents of the scholars might be advantageously used 
far more generally than at present. If a parent 
receives a formal note requesting him to co-work with 
the teacher in securing home-study of the lesson, he 
has a new prompting and a fresh inducement to the 
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performance of his clear duty. Absent scholars and 
absent teachers should be followed up by cards of in- 
quiry and invitation—this in addition to all the per- 
sonal visiting which can be secured in the most 
closely watched school. Prompt word should in many 
cases be sent to the parents of the absent scholars, as 
well as to the scholars themselves. For all this, 
printed forms are almost a necessity in a large school, 
and even in a small school the work is more likely to 
be uniformly done, when there are blanks for the pur- 
pose ready at hand. 

For a teachers’-meeting, printer’s ink has rare co- 
hesive powers, Many a superintendent relies largely 
on the agency of the press to keep his teachers to- 
gether in weekly conference. He sends printed invi- 
tations to each teacher, notifying the time and place 
of the meeting, and urging attendance at it. To 
teachers who fail of being present he sends a card 
expressing regret at the absence, and hope for a better 
record in the future. If a teacher shrinks from tak- 
ing part in the exercises he drops him a note in ad- 
vance mentioning some point in the next Sunday 
week’s lesson on which he can specially prepare him- 
self for the teachers’-meeting. Some of these re- 
quests may be in printed form, with blanks for special 
filling. Others again are freshly printed for the 
week. 

There is hardly any limit to the various wise uses 
of printing for the Sunday-school. Most of the 
schools which are prominent for their system, their 
harmony, their thorough study, their attractiveness, 
and their spirituality, employ this agency without 
stint. Small schools as well as large ones find its 
benefits. There are country Sunday-schools with 
fifty scholars or less where the annual printing bill is 
larger than in some city schools of five times that 
membership ; and the results in these instances indi- 
cate the value of the printing press. 

All this printing costs something. Of course it 
does. A good Sunday-school always costs money. 
But money well expended for printing is money well 
invested. Most Sunday-schools should have more 
printing done than now, even if there is contraction 
in some other departments of outlay. It is well, at 
all events, to know that printing is to be desired for 
the Sunday-school. When Sunday-school workers 
feel that they ought to have a certain help, they are 
quite likely, in this country, to find a way to get it. 
It may be well for a small school to buy a boy’s press 
and have the school printing done by young ama- 
teurs. In one way or another the printing should be 
secured. Those who can afford as much printing as 
they want, should have more of it than hitherto. 
Those who cannot afford it now should hope to have 
the means for it by and by. 





THE LESSON IN THE PULPIT. 


FEW Sundays since, the pastor of one of our 

large city churches read as a Bible selection for 
his morning service the Sunday-school lesson for the 
day of the International series. No sooner did he 
read its first verse, than scholars and teachers of the 
Sunday-school throughout the congregation looked 
up and listened with fresh interest, because of their 
familiarity with these words. There was actually a 
visible movement in some parts of the house, and 
intelligent glances were freely exchanged, as if to 
say, “Do you hear that? He is reading our Sunday- 
school lesson.” And what happened then in that 
congregation has happened in many another. It isa 
pity that it is not an even yet more common inci- 
dent. 

The pastor who at this day ignores the social 
Bible study of his people loses a powerful agency of 
influence over his people. He who discreetly notes 
that study, and makes wise reference to it in his pul- 
pit services increases his power for good. It is not 
necessary—it would perhaps not be well—that he 
should preach regularly on the passage studied in 
the school. He need not uniformly read that pas- 
sage from the pulpit. But he can have it in mind— 
he ought to do so—and by timely reference to some 
of its truths, or quotation of its words, or use of its 
illustrations, he can enforce more positively the spe- 
cial truth he is pressing for the hour, and in so doing 
freshen his hold on all who are studying that lesson. 

There is rarely a good sermon preached which 
could not be made more effective for the average 
congregation by some reference to the International 
lesson for theday. If the country was at war, or in 
the excitement of a great popular election, or in the 
activities of a centennial ; if a great national disas- 
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ter, or some cause for general rejoicing, impresses 
well-nigh all minds alike, a pastor would be likely 
to make incidental reference in his pulpit services to 
the lessons of the event. There is more reason why 
he should similarly avail himself of the great themes 
of Bible study for the week of the Christian world. 

Many pastors make effective use of the lessons their 
people have freshest in mind, There are, on the 
other hand, brilliant and earnest preachers, of whom 
their people say, half in pity and with a half sneer, 
“Yes, he is a good preacher; but he never seems to 
know anything about the Bible-lesson. It seems 
sometimes as if he neither knew nor cared what part 
of the Bible his people were most interested in for the 
day.” 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 
ANY who count themselves God’s children and 
talk freely of God’s providences are unready to 
believe that God will do anything for them apart 
from what he does for everybody—or for all of his 
children. They believe in general providences, but 
not in special providences. They have an idea that 
somehow God is so limited, hampered, bound by the 
customs of nature, or the ordinary manner of his 
working among men, that he cannot be expected to 
supply any peculiar need of theirs, or to provide for 
them in what seems a peculiar way. Practically 
they are with the so-called “scientists” in a disbe- 
lief of God’s readiness to give special answers to 
prayer. 

If they are in doubt as to where or how they 
should be at work, they take it for granted that they 
must decide the question for themselves. God will 
give them no specific instruction, if they ask it of 
him. If they have trouble in their business, from 
the slackness or dishonesty of others, they have no 
thought of seeking any help from God in that emer- 
gency. If their children try them by unexpected 
disclosures of evil traits, they do not look for any 
special interposition of God’s grace at their call, to 
straighten the perverted dispositions of their little 
ones. Whatever work they have to do, or burden to 
bear, they suppose it is for them to attend to with 
only the general blessing which God—or God’s laws 
give to all who are in his service. God is not to them 
a personal Father, ministering special gifts accord- 
ing to their immediate and peculiar needs, He is 
rather the author of a series of laws—the working of 
which will under certain circumstances be of benefit 
to them. 

On the other hand, there are many of God’s chil- 
dren who trust God to take care of them in all things. 
They believe in special providences, They ask for 
them. They receive them. When they are in doubt 
as to any matter they go in confidence to God and ask 
for wisdom. He gives it to them according to their 
need and faith. Any burden which presses them 
heavily they cast upon him. Every special duty which 
they are called to, they perform in the special strength 
given them in answer to their special request. Their 
course is according to God’s plan. They do not hesi- 
tate to say that their every move in life is by provi- 
dential direction. Their sufficiency is of God. 

Unless God's providences are special they are of 
little account to his children. Unless Jesus Christ 
knows his sheep by name and loves and leads them 
individually there is no safety to his flock. Unless 
the Holy Spirit has a home in each believer’s heart 
and teaches him all things he has need to know, the 
disciple has no such Comforter as Jesus promised 
should come. “The way of man is not in himself: 
it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” To 
him who trusts God as his Father, Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour, the Holy Spirit as his Guide and Comforter, 
“the preparation of the heart” within, and “ the an- 
swer of the tongue is from the Lord,” and as he waits 
upon the Lord he shall not want any good thing. 

It is very easy to say with a sneer, that he who 
waits for God to guide him will make no progress, or 
that he who thinks he is guided of God may be greatly 
mistaken. He who in faith waits on God for guidance 
will make sure progress. “ They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their sirength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and 
not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint.” 
He who is willing to be guided of God shall have 
God’s guidance. “ He that followeth me,” says Jesus, 
“shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” God marks for the believer so plain a path 
that “the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein.” It is not for one disciple to tell another 
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just how God will indicate the believer’s particular 
duty in an emergency. No rules for interpreting God’s 
special providences are divinely laid down. But there 
need be no doubt to him who is ready to do as God 
directs. “My sheep hear my voice,” said Jesus ; “ and 
they follow me.” A special call from Jesus to one 
whom he knows by name is as distinct to the true dis- 
ciple—whatever the world may think of it—as was 
the voice of God to Jesus in the temple court, when 
the people that stood by and heard it “said that it 
thundered, others said, an angei snake to him,” but 
Jesus knew that it was his Father’s as urance of readi- 
ness to glorify him always. 

Every believer ought to expect special providences 
every day and in every emergency. He ought to be- 
lieve that God is just as ready to give supernatural 
aid in little things as in great. Each step of his 
should be according to providential leadings: ‘‘ The 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord; and 
he delighteth in his way.” Whatever the unbeliever 
or the faint-hearted disciple says of God’s unreadi- 
ness to give special gifts according to special needs, 
the true and trusting child of God should have no 
question on this point. “If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him ?” 

BRIEFLY. 
pias Sill 


—The younger classes need the best teachers. 


—Most studying of Bible lessons is done at odd min- 
utes. Some very good work is accomplished in that 
way. 


—If a teacher longs and prays for the salvation of a 
scholar, the scholar knows it. Such interest cannot 
hide itself. 


—Volume thirteen of Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 
treats topics of special interest to this region, under the 
heads of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Presbyterianism, 
and Petroleum. 

—A suggestion of The Interior as to the black sheep 
of the flock is, “Throw corn to them; not stones at 
them.” That is a contribution to the “bad boy” ques- 
tion in the Sunday-school. 


—“To do a great work for God always sobers a true 
Christian,” says Dr. Cayler, in describing Mr. Moody 
since his return. The more a disciple does for his 
Saviour, the more of a man he is. 


—Major B. R. Corwin, the new and energetic pub- 
lisher of The Christian at Work, is superintendent of Dr. 
Talmage’s Tabernacle Sunday-school. A good superin- 
tendent can do almost everything well. 


—Miss Charlotte Yonge is announced for a paper at 
the English Church Congress this month, on “ Woman’s 
work in the services of the church.” It is to be read, 
however, by a gentleman, in view of the prejudice 
against woman’s part in public meetings. 


—There was food for thought in a remark of the Rev. 
W. A. Bartlett, at a recent meeting in Chicago to plan 
for evangelistic work: “If half the petitions which have 
been directed to Mr. Moody had been addressed to God, 
we should already bein the midst of a precious revival.” 


—This is actually a word of direction given to pri- 
mary-class teachers in notes on a recent lesson in a well- 
known religious weekly: “ Describe the heavenly man- 
sions in such a way as a little one can understand.” 
Would it be well to attempt a blackboard sketch of the 
third heavens ? 


WAYS OF WORKING. * 


— 


 $ experienced institute leader of central New 
4% York says, as a result of his experience and obser- 
vations, “I know that the one great want is of compe- 
tent teachers, and, to remedy this, nothing is as im- 
portant as a well conducted institute, in which the 
elementary principles of teaching are brought out— 
not essays nor discussions however learned, but the 
A B C of how to teach. The contrast is as great 
between our rural Sunday-schools and the Sunday- 
schools of our large centres as between our common 
schools and our universities.” 


While there is a gain to the cause at large through 
ihe prominence of such public normal-class exercises 
as we report from New York and Brooklyn, it is 
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clearly true, as Dr. Vincent declared in his opening 
address at Brooklyn, that the best normal-class work 
is to be done on a smaller scale in the home fields of 
local churches. The larger classes do most good 
when they stimulate to the forming of smaller classes. 
Each smaller class which is a success is worthy of 
note as an example and an encouragement to others. 
W. A. Niles, D.D., pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Hornellsville, N. Y., and writer of the lesson expo- 
sitions in The Evangelist, is active and efficient in 
Sunday-school work both at home and abroad. The 
third term of a parish normal-class under his lead 
was announced to begin on Monday evening, October 
4, in the lecture room of his church. The course in- 
cludes thirteen weekly lessons. Each session is to 
occupy three-quarters of an hour, from 7.45 to 8.30 of 
a Monday evening. The class is open to all who 
choose to join it. It will be seen by the appended 
outline that, after ten lessons, two evenings are to be 
given to a review of the ground already passed over, 
and a final one to an examination into the progress 
made by the students. This makes thorough work. 
Without reviews and an examination following, all 
the teachings of a normal-class series may be lost on 
the pupils. The following is the 


PROGRAMME, 


- Oct, 4, The teacher in preparation. 
“ 11. The teacher teaching. 
“ 18. Sacred persons and sacred rites. 
“ 25. Rules of Scripture interpretation. 
Nov. 1. Types and symbols. 
“ 8. Difficulties of Scripture. 
“ 15. Natural history of the Bible. 
“ 22. Illustrative teaching. 
“ 29. The art of questioning. 
Dec. 6. Week-day work of the Sunday-school 
teacher. 
“ 13. Review of the first five topics. 
“ 20. Review of the last five topics. 
“ 27. Examination. 


No one method of conducting the teachers’-meeting 
in preparation of the lesson is best always and every- 
where, But each plan found to work well for a time 
in one locality is helpful to workers elsewhere, 
through its practical suggestions. We give herewith 
an outline of exercises adopted in the teachers’-meet- 
ing of the Congregational Sunday-school at Waseca, 
Minn. It indicates the order in which the lesson is 
to be examined. Its plan gives the teachers some- 
thing by which to study to advantage in preparation 
for the teachers’-meeting. Each teacher is requested 
to prepare himself, or herself, on the designated 
points in their crder, and send a written exercise ac- 
cordingly to the meeting, if unable to attend in per- 
son. This outline, which is printed on a slip, and 
distributed freely to the teachers, is as follows : 


1. How you taught the lesson, and with what results ? 

2. Review of last lesson as introduction to the next. 

3. The story of the lesson,—told and compared with 
others. 

. A harmony of the several narratives and allusions. 

. Time, place, persons, things, customs, etc., referred to. 

. Explanation of all words or phrases needing it. 

. Scripture passages arranged into a Bible-reading on the 
lesson. 

8. Prophecies or promises and their fulfillment. 
9. What is specially connected with this lesson in the 
other Testament ? 

10. The contrasts suggested by the lesson. 

11. Head-lines for each verse, giving its substance briefly. 

12. Analyses taken from various notes on the lesson. 

13. Original analysis of the lesson. 

14. List of important lessons taught by the passage. 

15. Chief point of lesson and how you would teach it. 

16. To whom does the lesson specially apply at present ? 

17. What Christian doctrines appear in the passage ? 

18. Illustrations of the lesson. 

19. Similar events in profane history. 

. Questions you would ask your class. 

. Questions you would not ask your class; why? 

. Questions your class might ask. 

. Sketch of a review exercise for a class. 

. Sketch of a review exercise for the school. 

. Blackboard exercise on the lesson. 

. Order of exercises for the day's session. 

- Questions or remarks on preparing next lesson (for 
class and for school). 

. Hints for teachers’ topics for discussion from—— 

Several blank lines are left at the foot of the circu- 

lar, to enable the pastor or superintendent to write 

suggestions of topics for discussion, in aid of the 

teachers at their study, in accordance with the call of 

the twenty-eighth point. 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes,and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received. } 


i ol 

CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
Indiana, District, at Valparaiso.......-....ssssseccssvecee Oct. 19, 1875. 
Indiana, County, at Logansport.........-cecceereeeeeeeeed Oct. 20, 21, 1875, 
Massachusetts, State, at Springfield............00 000+ Oct, 20, 21, 1875. 


Kansas, State, at Fort Scott... -Oct, 26-28, 1875. 
Third National, of Evangelical Lutheran Church 

GE WOORREE, DIR10. 56000000000 sécsocccoccccoveseccostoicccszecsned Oct. 26-29, 1875. 
Biennial First-Day School Conference of Friends in 

America, at Philadelphia......... 
Connecticut, District, at Walingford Nov. 9, 1875, 
New Jersey, State, at Somerville. Nov. 9-11, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Birmingham................000 Nov. 11, 1875. 
New Hampshire, State, at Dover..........+.csseessesseeeeee- DOC, 6-8, 1875. 





Nov. 6, 1875. 











THE BROOKLYN NORMAL-CLASS. 


T the first session of the Normal-class of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, held September 
30, as reported in these columns last week, Dr. Vin- 
cent took for the theme of his opening address, “‘ The 
domestic element in the Sunday-school; or, home 
life and the Sunday-school work.” Before beginning 
the exercises about forty girls and boys took their 
places in the space in front of the pulpit as a 
class for illustrative teaching. The entire audience 
were then requested to open their Bibles and read, at 
the call of Dr. Vincent, passages enforcing and exem- 
plifying home instruction and family religion, as fol- 
lows: Deut. 6: 6-9; Deut, 4:9; Prov. 22:6; Eph. 
6: 1-4; 1 Sam. 3: 11-13; 2 Sam, 18: 33. 

The sweetest word in our language, said Dr. Vin- 
cent, is home. The beginnings of human life for 
time and eternity occur at home. The most effective 
school is home, In point of time it is a place before 
all others; in point of power it is above all others. 
And when the elements of true home life are found 
within all others, the real power of every school will 
be greatly enhanced. 

This class came together for the study of the Sunday- 
school, which is an institution that has to do with 
adults, but primarily with children. It is impossible to 
consider an institution which is designed to reach and 
affect the intellect, the character, the conduct, and 
the eternal destiny of childhood without considering 
at the same time its relations to that earliest, holiest, 
and mightiest of all institutions—home, He would, 
therefore, lay down the following propositions : 

(1.) Home life is before the Sunday-school. The 
average Sunday-school scholar begins his course of 
study while four or five years of age. When one 
goes into a large railroad depot, say at Chicago, he 
will ask what train he should take. It does not seem 
to make much difference ; they all stand so near one 
another. But it makes a great difference in a few 
hours which train you have taken, One will shortly 
be far at the north; the other hundreds of miles 
away in the opposite direction. Home, then, is the 
station-house where we decide which way the little 
feet may tread, Let Sunday-school people glorify 
the home! For five or ten years before the teacher, 
the superintendent, or the class begin to affect the 
child he is under powerful influence for good or evil 
in his own home, The four years of a college course 
are scarcely more effective in the life of a man than 
the four years in the nursery, during which he begins 
to live—and all this before the Sunday-school reaches 
him, 

(2.) Home life is above the Sunday-school. It 
has the best opportunity with the child, and its pri- 
ority gives it superiority. It is here that habits are 
first formed. Home has the firm confidence of the 
child; it will trust the mother, even if it does not 
the father. When the teacher loves the pupil, and 
he in return loves the teacher, it is only the same 
feeling displayed that the child has long before 
learned in hisown home. It is here in the home 
where there is unchallenged authority. Sometimes, 
when we tell a child to be quiet, in the absence of its 
parents, it will look up as if we had no business to 
interfere with it. But wait until the father comes, 
and see how quick the child will obey. One of the 
serious wants of the present day is authority. 

Home has all the power of unconscious influence. 
If it be grand, the thanks are due to God. If it be 
bad, how much is it to be dreaded, It also has the 
best opportunity to illustrate, for home is the best 
place to teach the child theology ; it is a grand object 

lesson where the child sees great theological problems 
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illustrated in the lives of the parents. Moreover, it 
is here that there is an opportunity to reiterate. If 
a person has a boy with him three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year for ten years, he certainly has a 
chance to make an impression on him. 

(3.) Home life is beside the Sunday-school. No 
Sunday-school superintendent ought to forget for a 
moment that his pupils belong to some home. Its 
existence and value are to be recognized, for the 
teacher wants home helps. If boys go home from 
the day-school without having learned their lessons, 
the failure is reported to the parents and the matter 
is corrected at home, Why should it not be so in 
the Sunday-school? The great truths of the lesson 
should be talked about at the table at home; and the 
parents should know the teachers of the Sunday- 
school, The advantages of the home should be reai- 
ized; its baleful influences are to be neutralized; and 
ita character and tone are to be Christianized. People 
should be picked out who are not interested and 
never go to the Sunday-school. For instance, a man 
goes to the post-office and finds a letter with twenty- 
four cents postage paid on it, He examines the letter 
and reads on the outside: “I have a mission of my 
own, Treat me fairly, and I will do thee no harm.” 
Even if he be an infidel, he opens the letter—or his 
wife will—and finds what is in it. Perhaps it is a home 
manual about the duties a man owes to his family; 
and possibly there is an envelope also directed “To 
mother,” and another “To father.” Or, “Honest 
words to a mother;” “Seventeen counsels a mother 
owes to her children.” In his envelope the man 
finds: “(1.) Your children are likely to walk in the 
path you treed; (2.) Your words weigh more with 
your children than the mother’s; (3.) An intemperate 
father brings the blush of shame to his child.” This 
man may put the letter in his pocket, but he will 
take it out again and read it. And perchance he 
will say, “Stick that up by the side of the window.” 
So the best work to be done for a boy is to reach back 
to where he lives, to carry salt to the fountain and 
purify it. 

(4) Home life may find a place within the Sunday- 
school, Some of the most home-like places in the 
country are our Sunday-school rooms. Flowers, 
fountains, shells, and pictures adorn them. In the 
Sunday-school are the elements of home life, inas- 
much as it usually is a home-like place, with the 
home constituency of old and young, with the aim of 
the true home. It has or may have the atmosphere 
of home ; it also comes in contact with the experi- 
ences of home life as home does. 

All these elements should be employed in the Sun- 
day-school—a place that should not be like a military 
academy nor like a recitation-room with only task- 
masters in it. Let the type of the school be home. 
And the superintendent should stand up in his school 
like a great, loving, devoted father in the midst of 
his family. These elements of home-life should be 
developed to their highest degree, making the place 
comfortable, attractive, beautiful; embracing parents 
and their children, The aim should be biblical, 
spiritual, practical education, that members may be 
led to useful lives and a blessed eternity. The at- 
mosphere of every school should be that of reverence, 
faith, cheerfulness, sympathy, freedom, and divine 
love. There should be no orphans in the Sunday- 
school. Those who have no other home should be 
made to feel that they have one left here. Cultivate 
for the school the conditions and relations which give 
home its peculiar power; make a wise use of the ex- 
perience of life among the pupils; instill a home- 
spirit and attachment within itself; turn all its con- 
fidences, affections, afflictions, and separations to a 
good account. 

When these elements in the school are thus de- 
veloped to the full measure of their power, they will 
react apon the actual homes of its members, cultiva- 
ting them and cordially co-operating with them. 

The hymn, “ More love to thee, O Christ, more 
love to thee!” followed this address, after which Dr. 
Vincent taught the next Sunday’s lesson, “ Jesus 
lifted up.” 

He said, in concluding, that he did not believe in 
memorizing the Scriptures for rewards, tickets, or 
prizes, but he did believe that they should be com- 
mitted to memory because it is good todo so. The 
class was asked to turn to Deuteronomy 31, and read 
verses 12 and 13, concerning the gathering of the 
people together—men, women, and children—that 
they might hear and learn to fear the Lord. Here, 
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seven days, the same as the Israelites had every seven 
years. We live faster than they did, we need more 
than they did. This was the Old Testament defini- 
tion of the Sunday-school, and he wished them to 
commit it to memory so that they might recite it the 
following week. The text embraced all—parents, 
children, strangers, and infants. 

The Sunday-school teacher, he said, has six needs : 
(1.) A call to the work. (2.) A heart for the work. 
(3.) A right idea of the work. (4.) An inspiration. 
(5.) A supply of helps. Every teacher should have 
his own Bible—the sword of the Spirit. A blank 
book was also necessary for notes, to use in illustra- 
ting the lesson from time to time. Cruden’s, or Coe’s, 
Concordance ; a Bible text-book ; “‘ Outlines of Bible 
history,” as well as “Outlines on teaching ;” a book 
of maps, and Fitch’s book on the art of questioning 
and the use of illustrations, were other requisites. 
But the greatest need of all is Christ. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION IN 
GERMANY. 


HE Convention of the German Sunday-schools 
was held in Berlin, September 4-6. The Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union sent Mr. A. Shrimpton, 
secretary of its Continental Committee. Mr. Breeckel- 
mann, the faithful agent of the Sunday-school cause 
in Germany, was present. Superintendents and teach- 
ers, ladies and gentlemen, were also at hand from 
Cassel, Elberfeld, Barmen, Danzig, Landsberg, and 
other parts of the country. The whole Sunday-school 
world of Berlin took a livelier interest in this con- 
‘vention than ever before. The order of exercises 
was as follows: 

“On Saturday, September 4, there was a meeting in 
the large hall of the Evangelical Union , to welcome 
the delegates and guests, at 7 o’clock p.M. On Sun- 
day afternoon a children’s service for all the Sunday- 
school children of Berlin was conducted in the Gar- 
nison-kirche at 2 o’clock. A service for the teachers 
was held in the chapel of the Domiandielaten Steft in 
the evening. On Monday a discussion on Sunday- 
school topics, in the hall of the Evangelical Union, 
occupied the time from 10 A.M.tolp.m. A meeting 
of the Berlin committee and the delegates at Pastor 
Prochnow’s took place at 5 o’clock. At 7.30 P.M. 
there was a teachers’-meeting in the chapel of the 
Domiandielaten Steft. 

All these meetings were attended by great numbers. 
At the first meeting, on Saturday, Pastor Prochnow 
welcomed the guests; and then Mr. A. Shrimpton 
said : 

“Though a stranger, and not even able to speak 
your language, I feel at home in your midst. I bring 
to you the greetings of the Sunday-school teachers of 
England, connected with the Sunday-school Union. 
We have 850 Sunday-schools in London, together 
with more than 300 in other parts of the country. 
But there are still many more that are not connected 
with our Union. England is indebted to the relig- 
ious instruction of its youth for the grandeur it enjoys. 
How have the Sunday-schools become such a success 
in England? Through the Sunday-school Union. 
Union is strength! You, too, must have a Sunday- 
school Union for Germany, for the better develop- 
ment of Sunday-schools in your country. You are 
now at the head of the nations; strive to gain the 
pre-eminence in all religious matters too. But or- 
ganizations, though very good, is not all. The secret 
of success lies also in the personal devotion of the 
teachers. Don’t think that we recommend to you 
what we do not do ourselves. I have been for five 
years superintendent of a Sunday-school, and never 
in all that time has a teacher in that school been 
absent or late. You have started in this work with 
the experiences we have made, so you are expected to 
overreach us.” 

Mr. Breeckelmann, from Heidelberg, said: “It is 
twelve years ‘since I first spoke in this place to you 
about starting Sunday-schools. I was then myself 
still full of doubt and uncertainty; I am full of joy 
to-day. We need no longer to prove the necessity of 
Sunday-schools. This very hall sees within its walls 
Sunday after Sunday a flourishing school. Never- 
theless great efforts are still required. What are 
5000 Sunday-school children for a town like Berlin, 
when Roman Catholic Paris musters 7000 children 
in its Protestant Sunday-schools? We must all be- 


come missionaries for this great work, teachers and 
children. No mission work has found so many difii- 
culties, none has been so richly bleased as the Sun- 
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day-school work. Don’t get tired! How glorious 
will it be in future time when our whole nation has 
been educated in Sunday-schools !” 

The Rev. Mr. Prochnow said: “The Sunday- 
school cause has its martyr too. Mr. Ostermeyer, a 
teacher at a day-school in Switzerland, has been 
obliged to quit his place because he would not give 
up his Sunday-school. He is present and wishes to 
address you,” 

Said Mr. Ostermeyer: “I don’t pretend to the 
honor of being a martyr. I have only to give 
thanks for the way in which the Lord has led me. 
Thank him, too, that you are allowed to help in this 
glorious work. It seems difficult to work for the 
kingdom of the Lord in a time like ours, where there 
is so much unbelief, but fear not; the Lord himself 
works with us and through us. We have received 
much to be grateful for; let us praise our God!” 

Pastor Baasche added: “It has often been said 
that Sunday-schools in this country are an impossi- 
bility. I thought so too when an American lady 
urged me to begin. But the idea had got hold of me; 
I could not shake it off, though I would, and at last 
I began. And behold! it was not only possible, but 
I have now a Sunday-school with 150 children and 
15 teachers. We have regular sessions on Sundays, 
weekly teachers’-meetings, even a singing-class for 
the teachers, and the Sunday-school is the pride of 
our village, the joy of my heart, and the best com- 
fort and refreshment I have in the manifold and dif- 
ficult duties of my calling.” 

The meeting was closed with prayer by Pastor 
Prochnow. 





A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
FRANKLIN, PENN. 


TEACHERS’ Institute under the direction of 

the Presbytery of Erie, and conducted by J. 
Bennet Tyler, of this city, was held at Franklin, 
Penn., September 26-28, There was a large at- 
tendance, and many representatives of various de- 
nominations were present, making the occasion one 
of much interest and satisfaction. 

In an address on “The claims of the Sunday- 
schools on the officers and members of the church,” 
Mr. Tyler said that the church was emphatically the 
place for spiritual culture, earnest work, and Chris- 
tian growth, of which the Sunday-school was part 
and parcel, and not a little independency of its own, 
semi-antagonistic or even auxiliary. Sunday-schools 
were not modern devices for keeping children out of 
mischief, nor were they labor-saving machines to 
obviate the duty of thorough home training. They 
should not supersede parental instruction, but only 
help in the glorious work of youthful nurture, fur- 
nishing systematic study of the divine word for the 
old as well as for the young. The claims of the 
Sunday-school on the church were not incidental or 
collateral, but they were a first mortgage upon Chris- 
tian kindness and co-operation. The school had a 
right to expect careful and affectionate supervision 
and control. Its mission was Bible instruction, 
thorough and intelligent, by the best teachers that 
could be obtained. For this noble purpose men of 
education and zeal and influence were required. The 
Sunday-school ought to secure actual work, such as 
study of the Bible and perfect mastery of specific 
truths, which rendered ample preparation essential 
to teachers. High class training will demand teach- 
ers measurably prepared for the task, conversant 
with their subject and not confined exclusively to the 
questions and answers of a printed slip. 

At the opening of the second session Mr. Tyler 
made a few introductory remarks and was then fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Frederick Evans, of Franklin, 
who read a suggestive paper on “ How to utilize the 
Sunday-school.” The Rev. D. T. Carnahan, of Oil 
City, also delivered an address on “The spiritual 
and other qualifications for Sunday-school teachers,” 
among which were mentioned personal godlineas, 
sympathetic feeling for the pupils, interest in their 
work and class, and faith in God and his means of 
grace. Short remarks followed, endorsing the senti- 
ments of the speaker. The Rev. O. L. Mead, of 
Franklin, thought the love for children very essen- 
tial to the success of teachers. Mr. Tyler elaborated 
the idea suggested. Children require cheerful, spark- 
ling love, that does not demand years of acquaint- 
ance to manifest its workings. Mrs, Partridge, of 
St. Louis, then conducted a primary-class drill. 

Among the topics presented for consideration on 
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Tuesday, the third day of the Institute, were, “‘ The 
teacher’s work,” by the Rev. W. 8. Fulton, of Oil 
City ; “ Positive biblical instruction in the Sunday- 
school;” “ Early conversion and training of chil- 
dren,” and “‘ How to secure regular and punctual 
attendance in the school.” The last named by the 
Rev. B. C. Critchlow, of Greenville. Mr. Tyler 
closed the successful and instructing exercises in the 
evening, with the subject, “ How to win and hold 
attention.” This teachers’ institute is believed to 
have given a new impulse to Sunday-school work 
in the vicinity. 
NORTH NEW JERSEY CONVENTION. 
HE pleasant little town of Hamburgh lies nestling 
among beautiful hills in the northern part of 
New Jersey, and there was held, October 6, the fourth 
annual meeting of the North New Jersey Baptist 
Sunday-school Convention. In spite of unpropitious 
weather there was a good attendance, and the exer- 
cises were much enjoyed. The programme was laid 
out upen the “time-table” plan, to which there was 
rigid adherence throughout, and every appointed 
speaker was promptly in his place. The singing, 
under the direction of W. F. Sherwin, was unusually 
hearty and earnest. From the opening to the close 
the interest was steadily increasing, no doubt partly 
owing to the fact that the people gathered on Tuesday 
evening especially to pray for the coming of the Holy 
Spirit with the delegates, a beginning worthy of imi- 
tation in other places. 

The convention was opened in the morning with 
thirty minutes of prayer, the remainder of the session 
being devoted to routine business, reports from schools, 
and the election of the following officers: Theo. R. 
Beardsley, of Hamburgh, president; the Rev. J. H. 
Gunning, of Morristown, vice-president; Chas. W. 
Maxfield, of Bioomfield, secretary and jtreasurer. 
The reports from schools in the association were ex- 
ceedingly meagre, and those received showed a gen- 
eral decrease in membership,-the only exceptions 
being two mission schools which had gained. 

The afternoon session was rich in practical work. 
W. F. Sherwin in setting forth Sunday-school music 
in theory and practice, pleaded for putting more 
of worship and less of mere sentimental enter- 
tainment into this branch of the work. The Rev. 
J. L. Lodge, of Jersey City Heights, read an in- 
structive paper upon “ Bible teaching: its object and 
aim,” and the Rev. W. D. Hedden, of East Orange, 
discoursed in a lively and practical way upon “ Who 
should work in the Sunday-school, and who should 
be excused?” He drew the lines very closely and 
left very few outside, arguing that any one who has 
the heart for work can find some way to be useful in 
the Sunday-school if he is not too anxious to do 
some great and conspicuous thing. Each address 
was followed by free discussion in brief talks which 
were generally to the point and well put. 

The evening session was opened with a responsive 
service of Scripture reading and song, prepared and 
conducted by Prof. Sherwin, which was heartily par- 
ticipated in by a large congregation and was deeply 
impressive. Then came an admirable address by the 
Rev. J. B. Thomas, of Brooklyn, on, “ How to teach, 
—hints from Christ’s method,” in which the sweet 
story of Christ and the woman at the well was used to 
illustrate the tact and sagacity of the Great Teacher 
in securing attention, exciting interest, lodging truth 
in the heart, and winning a soul. It was an excellent 
putting of the subject. 





VIRGINIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL CON. 
VENTION. 


HE first State Sunday-scheol Convention of all 
evangelical denominations in Virginia assembled 
in the Broad Street Methodist Church, in Richmond, 
Va., on the morning of October 6. The delegation in 
attendance was quite large, numbering about 200. 
After appropriate devotional exercises, Col. Thomas 
J. Evans (Baptist) called the convention to order, and 
at his suggestion the Rev. T. G. Dashiell (Episco- 
palian) was invited to act as temporary chairman. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D. 
(Presbyterian). After some miscellaneous business, 
Major Robert Stiles (Presbyterian), of Richmond, 
gave the following 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
CHRISTIAN BRETHREN: This is the first Sabbath- 
school convention representing the entire common- 
wealth of Virginia. You have come from every city 
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and hamlet in her wide domain—from the mountains, 
from the midlands, from the sea-shore—to consult 
about a common cause, a work approved by the best 
on earth and the blest in heaven ; a work in further- 
ance of the sweetest of all the sweet utterances of our 
dear Lord, “Suffer little children to come unto me.” 


We welcome you, brethren, as representing the 
church of God at work teaching the children of the 
commonwealth. Are you satisfied with this estimate 
and this greeting? It has meaning in it I assure you. 
What character or what work could entitle you to a 
heartier welcome! We receive you not as aliens or as 
strangers, with questionings or with coldness, but 
heartily, whole-heartedly, as brethren beloved, as 
fellow soldiers fighting under the broad banner of the 
true church of Christ—which is one, and the one 
army embattled under his great commission. Upon 
this principle, that the Sabbath-school is the church 
inspired, directed, controlled by the church, do I rest 
my own unqualified faith in the cause, and base my 
most earnest appeals to others to give it their un- 
hesitating confidence and support. 


Meeting you, then, as the church of God at work 
teaching the children of the commonwealth, it is my 
pleasant duty to assure you first of all of the sincere 
welcome of the commonwealth herself. It is not mere 
poetry and declamation which represents Virginia as 
extending to-day her greeting to this convention. 
Not only are you connected by ties of sympathy 
and neighborhood with every part of the common- 
wealth, but never were any people anywhere more 
thoroughly alive than the people of Virginia to-day 
to anything and everything that promises elevation 
or advantage to the state. This is one of the most 
patent and most promising signs of the times. 

Be it known, then, this day, if heretofore unknown 
to this convention and to the commonwealth, that the 
cause we represent is of greater moment and greater 
promise to the state at large than any other scheme 
or system of education, immigration, or internal im- 
provement projected or operative within her borders. 
We make this assertion with a conviction of its truth, 
not proposing, however, to be led into an argument 
in support of it, nor yet to beg the question by the 
trite assumption of the higher value of spiritual 
things. We are content for the present with the sim- 
ple announcement that the number of children gath- 
ered in the Sabbath-schools of Virginia largely ex- 
ceeds the number reached by the public school system 
of the state. One hundred and eighty-four thousand 
is the number of the latter as furnished me yesterday 
by the superintendent of public instruction, while the 
former, as we learn from incomplete statistics collated 
from the several denominations, number two hundred 
and thirteen thousand. Measure, if you can, the un- 
told bles sings coming and to come to the state from 
the relation of Sabbath-school teachers and scholars, 
from the influence of twenty-nine thousand educated 
Christian men and women upon two hundred and 
thirteen thousand of the rising generation of the com- 
monwealth to whom they are bound by such solemn, 
tender ties. In view of all that has been realized, of 
all that may be reasonably hoped for from this cause, 
am I not authorized in saying Virginia sends greet- 
ing to this convention ? 

Well, dear brethren, the chi/dren of the common- 
wealth greet you. No cause,—certainly, if we ex- 
cept the family,—ever contributed so much as ours 
to the holiness and happiness of childhood. Think 
again of the twenty-nine thousand men and women 
who, week after week, and year after year, devote 
themselves to the children of Virginia, without fee 
or reward other than the pure joy of doing good and 
serving that Lord who at the last will say “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto these little ones, ye have 
done it unto me.” Think you the children do not 
appreciate your devotion? Perhaps not just as you 
would wish, yet be assured they are deeply devoted 
to the children’s church service, and will rejoice in 
all you can devise or do here to make it more at- 
tractive and efficient. We shall have, perchance, a 
meeting for the children ere we part, and if we do, 
you will agree with me that I am fully authorized to 
welcome you in their name, and that their welcome 
is indeed, in the words of one of their own sweet 
songs, “ Happy greeting to all.” 

But once more, the church of God welcomes you, 
first and chiefest because you have put her at work. 
I wonder if this ground of the church’s indebted- 
ness to the Sabbath-school cause is fully appreciated. 
Have you ever thought seriously of it, brethren? 
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Activity, you know, is the necessity as well as the 
evidence of life and growth. Has it ever occurred 
to you how almost exclusively the activity of the 
church is in and from the Sabbath-school? Of 
course, I do not refer to the church in its organized 
capacity. The organized church supports the stated 
services of the sanctuary, but the membership of the 
church is, for the most part, passive in these; the 
church at large conducts the great work of missions, 
but, with few exceptions, the membership of the 
church contributes, if at all, to the support of mis- 
sions only a money commutation for personal ser- 
vice. Where, then, do we find any wide-spread, per- 
sonal activity among the membership of our 
churches, where, but in the Sabbath-school? There,— 
and were it not for the more recent development of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, we might 
almost say, there alone. I do not mean, even by 
implication, to excuse the inactivity of Christians in 
other directions, especially in the way of direct ef- 
fort with individual men and women to bring them 
to Christ; and yet, as society is now organized, it is, 
to say the least, far more difficult than it ought to 
be, to find frequent and fitting opportunities for such 
work. Has not every Christian felt this lament 
bursting from his heart of hearts? Is there any one 
within the sound of my voice who feels it now? “I 
do so little for the Master who has done so much for 
me; from Monday morning to Sunday night what 
personal effort or sacrifice do I make for him? What 
can I make?” Do you sincerely long to find some 
definite, tangible service to do for your dear Lord? 
Oh! look about you every Sabbath morning, see al- 
most the whole church up and at work,—earnestly, 
lovingly, successfully at work. Why stand ye here 
idle? Work? yes, work cut out and ready to your 
hand; work that has waked up a slumbering church, 
aye, that is filling up an empty church too, the 
great blessed, prosperous, almost universal Sabbath- 
school work ; the one sweet offering from the private 
membership of our churches to Jesus. Tell me, if 
you can, how much does the church owe the Sab- 
bath-school for this, and how gratefully does she 
welcome you as the representatives of that great 
cause? 

Again, the church of God welcomes you because 
you have put her at work teaching. What is the 
first great want of the church and of the world, 
brethren? Is it not Christian intelligence—more per- 
fect knowledge of the truth? How ignorant we are 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, even the best informed 
of us; and how many there are who would blush to 
own themselves as ignorant of any important branch 
of merely human knowledge, as they will readily 
admit themselves to be of the truth of God! Our 
ignorance does not pain or shame us then as it should, 
yet surely we would know the truth. How will you 
learn it? Are you a man of business (or woman of 
business either), and do you propose to conduct in- 
dependently a regular course of Bible study? Ifso, I 
regret to say it, and yet I do most unhesitatingly pre- 
dict your early discouragement and abandonment of 
the echeme. What will you do then? Give it up 
and rest satisfied in your ignorance? No! thank 
God, you need not, and God helping you, you will 
not, for this convention points out to you a more ex- 
cellent way. The best way to learn anything is to 
teach it, and, thanks be to God, the membership of 
our churches engaged in the Sabbath-school work are 
learning the Bible by teaching it. True, the 
ministry is the great Heaven-ordained instructor of 
the church, but even the ministry, brethren, does not, 
as our blessed work does, conduct us regularly through 
whole books and divisions of Scripture, nor does it re- 
quire of us that active and detailed study which is 
not more essential to successful teaching than it is ef- 
fective in successful and equally important learning. I 
do not believe this influence of the Sabbath-school 
work, in developing the Christian intelligence of the 
church, can be overestimated, and you must add to 
the warmth of the church’s welcome the full measure 
of this her immeasurable obligation. 

Finally, brethren, the church of God welcomes 
you because you have put her at work teaching the 
children, and her sacred work among the children is 
daily developing in her own bosom that child-heart 
which is the very essence of the new life so constantly 
and specially commended by our Lord and his best 
beloved disciple, Fellow-workers, can you not assist 
me from your own happy experience to estimate this 
the most precious influence of our precious work? 
Oh! as you have humbled yourselves to the level of 
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the little ones, have you not felt your own souls con- 
verted anew, and becoming as the little children 
whom you taught? and thus almost unconsciously 
emerging from the mists of rationalistic doubt, and 
the cold, depressing darkness into a better kingdom 
of herven, a kingdom of unhesitating faith, of un- 
limited love, of unclouded sunshine and joy, you have 
found yourselves unable to teach the children the 
hesitating, compromising, clouded religion that has 
so long chilled and burdened your own spirit. Get- 
ting down among the little ones you have felt all the 
blessed logic and relief of looking up and saying, 
“ Our Father,” singing with them their sweet songs 
of Jesus and salvation—songs that state the gospel so 
simply, appropriate it so naturally, and triumph in it 
80 joyously ; you have realized the good news as never 
before ; you have felt that to hear is to believe, to 
believe is to love, to love is to shout for joy. 

Oh, what does not the church owe to this blessed 
reaction of the Sabbath-school work upon her mem- 
bership, rousing them to activity, increasing their in- 
telligence, simplifying their faith, kindling their love, 
inspiring their holy joy, and what a welcome, oh 
what a welcome does the church extend to you breth- 
ren, as the representatives of a cause to whom she 
owes all this ! 

We have not felt it appropriate to this hour of 
greeting, to anticipate your labors in the discussion 
of the wants and perils of our great work. We have 
preferred rather to find in its very nature and defini- 
tion abundant reason for our high estimate of the 
Sabbath-school cause, and for the warm fraternal 
welcome which we again extend to you who repre- 
sent it,—who represent, that is, the church of God 
at work, teaching the children of the commonwealth. 
We teachers are eager to hear your deliverances upon 
points of difficulty in our work; we parents to be 
instructed and stimulated to the discharge of our 
duty connected with it. We will not then further 
delay discussion from which we hope so much, but 
close by welcoming you once more and most heartily 
to our firesides and our family altars. God richly 
bless you, brethren, and bless us, in your coming and 
abiding among us. 

And now, to Him who hath loved us, and whom we 
love, be new honor and glory from the assembling of 
this the first State Sabbath-school Convention of Vir- 
ginia, Amen, 

The following named gentlemen were elected per- 
manent officers of the convention: President, Hon. 
Thomas J. Kirkpatrick, of Lynchburg; vice-presi- 
dents, Messrs. Thomas J. Evans, J. C. Deming, W. 
B. Wellons, J. I. L. Holland, R. E. Huber, E. Davis, 
and E. ©. Beny; secretaries, C. P. Rady, 8. 8. Car- 
ter, and G. L. Bidgood. 


On taking the chair the president said a few ap- 
propriate and earnest words. An address was then 
made by the Rev. D. IF. Bittle, D.D., of Roanoke 
College, Salem, Virginia, on the 


NECESSITY AND. CONDUCT OF TEACHERS’-MEETINGS, 


Dr. Bittle recognized in the Sunday-school a prac- 
tical response to the command of our Lord, “‘ Feed 
my lambs.” He believed that on the church of Christ 
rests a duty of teaching the young, and that in one 
form or another the church has long sought to dis- 
charge this obligation, The leaders of the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century clearly foresaw the ‘im- 
portance of this work, and took steps for its accom- 
plishment, In their parochial schools and their cate- 
chisms of doctrine for the young they did what 
seemed to them best, as looking to this end. Indeed 
to this day large branches of the church rely for 
their statements of doctrine on the catechisms then 
prepared for children and youth. Without discus- 
sing the relative value of the old catechetical exer- 
cises and the modern Sunday-school, Dr. Bittle was 
confident that the idea common to these two agen- 
cies was of vast moment to the Christian church, in 
both its home and foreign fields, The Sunday-school 
ean reach the children directiy, and then their 
parents indirectly, The little ones tell the simple 
story of Jesus more plainly to their parents than 
the eloquent divine can. 

When the church fully apprehends the end of 
the Sunday-school, the means to attain this end are 
always at hand. One of the means is a good and 
regular teachers’-meeting. Every member of a Sun- 
day-school must be part of a definite plan, under- 
stand his work, and be ready always to equal it just 
at the necessary time. In fact, the whole school 
must operate with the precision of a piece of ma- 
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chinery. All must improve their talents and let no 
one stand idle. Moreover, “in the multitude of 
counselors there is safety.” In the Sunday-school, 
as in every other work of life, a few minds mould 
the whole council, or the whole community, and the 
best thinkers and workers become inspiring leaders 
to many. Great men come in groups, and one man 
thoroughly alive will wake up a half a dozen minds 
around him. 

Some persons have no individuality, no thought, 
life, or courage of their own. They rely entirely 
upon the judgment of others in every emergency. 
Generally, they are good, sober, honest people. They 
become church members, but from instinct they will 
be at ease in Zion. If they are questioned about 
their useless lives, they ask in return what they have 
done or said that is offensive to the church. These 
people want a little more of the grace of God. 
These lifeless people should be taken as the disci- 
ples took Thomas the second Sunday after Jesus 
arose from the dead, and brought him into the com- 
pany of live believers to hear them pray and talk 
and express their faith. When a teacher is newly 
moved by the grace of God he will no longer feel 
that his class is « burdensome duty, but he will 
count his teaching a blessed privilege. 

Teachers need to meet together to improve their 
spiritual qualifications for their work. As “evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” so, on the 
contrary, good communications establish good man- 
ners. When Sunday-school teachers meet, let them 
feel the responsibility of having the moulding of a 
hundred candidates for eternity. Suppose one teacher 
of a class tells how many boys or girls he thinks are 
able to exercise faith in Christ. It may prove an 
encouraging revelation. The time was when teach- 
ers were perfectly satisfied with hearing the lessons, 
without much regard to the interests of the children 
in the immediate application of the truth of the 
word to their conversion. The day is passing by 
rapidly, “judgment is beginning at the house of 
God.” The faith of little children is seen to be 
practical. 

The practical duties of Christianity must begin in 
the Sunday-school. The teachers should select at 
their meetings the objects for the benevolence of the 
school, Children should be trained to give with 
system and intelligence to the various departments of 
church enterprise which they can comprehend. They 
should also hear regularly from the work aided by 
them. In the teachers’-meeting all this can be best 
planned for. 

For teachers to successfully accomplish plans of 
the school, they must, of course, meet often and dis- 
cuss their work. There must be a frequent inter- 
change of opinion and mutual intercommunication of 
sentiments. They ought to be members of Bible- 
classes and students of biblical theology. A whole 
school might by proper training become so familiar 
with Bible truth that any scholar could to some ex- 
tent give an intelligent exposition of difficult passages 
of the Word of God. In conducting a teachers’-meet- 
ing, it might be well for each teacher to relate the 
state of religion in his or her class, and occasionally 
an essay On some point of practical importance to the 
school might be read. Frequently the exercises of 
these meetings are too monotonous and dry. Per- 
haps hymns too long are sung, or prayers of great 
length aremade. Such life and devotion and unction 
should prevail in the meeting that each member will 
return from it to his home an edified, determined 
man with stronger faith and renewed zeal in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Rev. J. T. Whitley, of Windsor, Virginia, read 
a paper on “The Sunday-school teacher's training: 
what shall it be? and how shall it be secured?” 

|This paper is in hand for future publication in 
THE TIMEs. | 

EVENING SESSION, 

At the evening session, beginning at 7 30, after de- 
votional exercises, an introductory address was de- 
livered by the Rev. T. G. Dashiell, of Richmond. 

The speaker reviewed the steps which led to the 
calling of this convention, mentioned some of the 
obvious advantages of such a convocation, and pro- 
ceeded to consider the work and sphere of the con- 
vention, in view of the nature and possibilities of the 
agency it represented. He showed something of the 
comparative effectiveness of labor for the young and 
for the old; looked at the relations of the Sunday- 
school to other church work—ministerial and lay; 
emphasized the importance of preparation for all 
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efforts at impressing and instructing youthful minds; 
touched on the questions of Sunday-school vacations, 
poptiar plans for making the Sunday-school atirac- 
tive, sensationalism in singing, entertainments, litera- 
ture, the influence of superintendents an1 teachers in 
their special and mutual work, the relative value of 
the simple Bible text and other subjects of study, the 
relation of the family to the Sunday-school, the im- 
portance of training the young to systematic giving, 
and in practical Christian living, and other current 
themes of discussion. 

Comparing the relations of the Sunday-school to 
other church work, Mr. Dashiell said: “ Many a per- 
son will say, ‘Of course I am bound by my actual 
church pledges and requirements, but this is a sort of 
adjunct in which I feel I may give my services or not 
give them as I may choose,’” To this comes the an- 
swer, “ The truth is, neither is an adjunct properly 
speaking. Work with the young is just as mucha 
part of Christian obligation as work with the old.” 
Indeed, “‘ work with the young is just as much part 
and parcel of the whole Christian scheme as work 
with the rich, or the intelligent, or the depraved.” 
It must be admitted that “the children are just as 
much part and parcel of the whole material to be 
used in building up Christ’s church, just as surely to 
be included in the lively stones that are to be in the 
spiritual house on high as that the children of Rich- 
mond are reckoned in the actual population of this 
city.” 

As to the question of the pastor’s relation to the 
Sunday-school, he, as a pastor, would say : 

“T hope it will be frankly discussed. Represent- 
ing the clergy, whose delinquencies will quite cer- 
tainly furnish the suggestions and staple of some of 
the speeches, I say to our earnest lay brethren, who 
sometimes feel that their pastors rather slight this 
great work, ‘Layon Macduff.’” In good-natured ex- 
plavation of his readiness to hear such criticisms now, 
he added, “ We of the ministry have our chance at 
you every Sunday. We try very often, and perhaps 
right plainly, to mark out your shortcomings. I’m 
sorry to say there is not always any very marked re- 
sult. Now is your time, and I trust you may accom- 
plish two things: First, inspire every ministerial 
brother with a love for this part of his field, such as 
he never had before; and, secondly, show to us of the 
clergy exactly how delinquents are to be brought up 
to the mark.” Giving reason for pastoral work for 
the young, he asked, “ Where can a minister better 
hope to make impressions that will abide? What 
portion of his congregation will receive him so affec- 
tionately, listen so attentively, believe him so im- 
plicitly, and obey him so reverently ?” 

In speaking of methods of work with the young, 
Mr. Dashiell was sure that he who would talk ac- 
ceptably and with profit to children must have some- 
thing to say and say it. “‘ There is another reason,” 
he added, ‘‘ why many a good man proves so unequal 
to the work of interesting the young. He attempts 
it without one moment's serious preparation. ‘Oh! 
it’s nothing but a talk to children, a few common- 
places of doctrine, and two or three funny anec- 
dotes, that’s all.” Just let him try it; and if he has 
the learning of Gladstone and the eloquence of Spur- 
geon, they’il fail him with such preparation before 
such an audience.” In proof that these suggestions 
were pertinent he declared, ““I am sure that you as 
well as I have heard men of great ability and piety 
address children and do it about as intelligently as if 
they were discoursing in the language of the Choc- 
taws.” “The most effective sermons to adults,” he 
said,—“‘ everybody knows it—are those which in the 
language and manner of delivery are just such as we 
would talk to a child sitting upon our knees. And 
the way to reach the children is for us to know what 
we are talking about, and to have our theology so 
boiled down, and our facts so ordered, our anecdotes 
and illustrations so well chosen and arranged that 
we, as well as they, can understand everything we 
say.” 

Concerning Sunday-school vacations he said: “ It 
has been thought by some to be rather a deplorable 
custom that this important religious work should, in 
many rural districts, be laid aside during the winter, 
and that there should be any disposition in Virginia 
towns to imitate the fashionable northern plan of 
closing the Sabbath-school during the summer.” In 
evidence that these vacations are not a necessity, he 
added: “It is a remarkable fact which I have heard 
stated, that in two counties of our state, separated by 
& very narrow stream, on one side of that water the 





schools are abandoned as soon as winter comes; on 
the other side they are continued the year through.” 
“Why,” he asked, “is such a difference found in 
churches almost side by side? Is it because on one 
side of the river they are such good Christians when 
winter comes that they don’t need this hard work, or 
because on the other side they are such good Chris- 
tians that they will not give up their privilege of 
continuing the hard work?” 

Many other good points were made in this address, 
and only the profusion of good things at the con- 
vention shuts out more of this from these columns, 

An address read by the Rev. W. E. Baker, of 
Staunton, Virginia, on “ How to make the Sunday- 
school attractive, and what attractions are proper 
and allowable,” is given in full on another page of 
THE TIMEs. 

A general discussion followed on the topics pre- 
sented in the papers read. Dr. Hatcher again gave 
felicitous answers to the questions of the delegates. 
The convention adjourned until Thursday morning. 


OTHER GATHERINGS. 


HE Young Men’s Christian Association of the 

state of New Hampshire held its eighth annual 
convention at Nashua, September 24-26. During the 
past year the entire state has been canvassed by the 
visiting committee, and many revivals have been 
held in the several churches, The New York Observer 
reports about $2500 subscribed to the association for 
the canvass of the ensuing year. 


The German Protestant Sunday-school Association 
of Baltimore held its regular monthly meeting Sep- 
tember 6. Most of the pastors and superintendents 
and many of the teachers were present, constituting, 
reports The Sunday-school Companion, an excellent 
congregation. The Sunday-school children occupied 
seats in the gallery of the church and led in the 
singing. 


The Congregationalist states that the Worcester 
County Sunday-school teachers* institute met at 
Shrewsbury, Mass., September 27, 28. The question 
for the second day, ‘“‘ What elements are needed to 
make a successful Sunday-school ?” was answered by 
addresses on the interest of the church, and the com- 
petency of officers and teachers. A general discus- 
sion of the topic occupied the afternoon. 

A Sunday-school convention for Howard and Bal- 
timore Counties, under the auspices of the Maryland 
Sunday-school Union, was held at Ellicott City, Md., 
September 4,5. The Sunday-school Companion states 
that the Rev. W. H. Hooper and the Rey. H. E. 
Miskimmon, of Ellicott City, were chosen permanent 
president and secretary of the convention. Much 
good work was reported from various schools. 


A correspondent of The Standard reports a conven- 
tion of Baptist Sunday-echool workers at Perryville, 
Ohio, September 15. The attendance was large, and 
the reports of the schools répresented showed that 
good progress had been made in their work. The 
Perryville school reported twenty baptized, making 
sixty members of the church in the school. A well- 
arranged programme was closely followed, and all the 
speakers came prepared for their parts. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations of the state 
of New York held their tenth annual convention at 
Newburgh, September 22-26. A report in The Jilus- 
trated Christian Weekly states that every session was 
very largely attended. Among thesubjects which came 
before the convention for attention, that of state 
work was made prominent, and enough money was 
pledged by delegates to warrant the beginning of 
further active efforts. A reviewal of the good work 
that the associations have accomplished in some of 
the leading cities, proved very gratifying to all 
present. 


The Hartford Baptist Association held its annual 
Sunday-school convention at New Britain, Conn., 
September 22. The reports from the various schools, 
states the Christian Secretary, were for the most part 
encouraging. The afternoon session of the conven- 
tion was taken up with the discussion of topics on 
Sunday-school work, in which the Rev. Messrs. W. 
C. Walker, A. E, Denison, and I. V. Schofield, Messrs. 
J. W. Lamb, H. R. Tyron, C. H. Wheeler, and W. I. 








Fletcher, Hon. Elihu Burritt, and others took part. 
In the evening the Rev. W. C. Walker, the state mis- 
sionary, gave an extended account of the work in the 
state during the past year. In nearly every section 
he found a growing interest in Sunday-school work. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
[ All books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. ] 


Forty Years in the Turkish Empire ; or,memoirs of Rev. William 
Goodell, D. D., late missionary of the A.B C,. F. M. at Con- 
stantinople. By his son-in-law. E. D. G. Prime, D.D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. For sale by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 


Our Wasted Resources; the missing link in the temperance re- 
form. By William Hargraves, M.D. New York: The National 
Temperance Soci and Publication House. For sale by 
Garrigues Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Personal Recollections of Lamb, Hazlitt, and Others. Edited by 
R. H. Stoddard. (Ninth volume of the Bric-a-Brac serie*,) 
New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. For sale by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Coulyng Castle; or, a knight of the olden days. By Agnes Giberne. 


New York: Robert Carter & Bros. For sale by the Presby- 


terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 


Elsie’s Womanhood; a sequel to “ Elsie’s Girlhood.” By Martha 
Finley (Farquharson). New York: Dodd & Mead. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 


ll For Money. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. For sale by 
Garrigues Brothers, Philadelphia. 


The Life of Christopher Columbus. I)Justrated. By John 8. C. 
Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead. For sale by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co,, Philadelphia, 


The Mallony Girls; or, the wrong and the right way. By “ara 
F. Guernsey. Philadelphia: American Sunday-school Union. 

From Jest to Earnest. By Rev. E. P. Roe. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. Forsale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 


Daily Thoughts. By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. Edited by 
Rev. J. V. D, Shurts. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
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PRACTICAL PRAYING. 
{Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., in The Independent. } 


HERE are two widely different kinds of parental 
influence. Both are nominally Christian; but 
they are alike only in name. One man pleads at his 
family altar for spiritual blessings upon his family. 
Then he does his utmost toward the answering of his 
honest petition. He lives to the Lord. His speech 
and his conduct are sweetened by the constant in- 
dwelling of Christ Jesus. He is a lovable as well as 
a loving father. He makes religion prominent in bis 
family. The society he seeks for his children, the 
books and newspapers which he introduces into his 
house, the recreations and amusements which are 
chosen, the talk at his table, the aims in life that are 
set before his children all bear in one specific direc- 
tion. They help rather than hinder his own prayers. 
He does not petition God to convert his son and daugh- 
ter, while he is doing his utmost to pervert them to 
frivolity, selfishness, money-lusting, and contempt for 
Bible-piety. A father who fails to procure medical 
attention for a child when dangerously sick, and yet 
ay > for its recovery, would be a fool. If, in addition, 
e doses the poor sufferer with opium or some similar 
narcotic in a reckless way, he would be a brute. 

Yet many a professing Christian is guilty of a like 
folly or crime toward the souls of his or her offspring. 
They pray for their children’s spiritual healing, and 
then poison them ; they pray that their sons may be 
sober, and then tempt them with a decanter of wine 
on the table ; they pray that their daughters may be 
pure, and then carry them off to see shameless and 
salacious plays in a theatre. On Sunday morning 
they ask for a blessing on God’s Word. When the 
church service is over, they come home to a sumptu- 
ous dinner, to crack jokes about the sermon or the 
singing or a neighbor’s dress, and by every possible 
means to drown out any serious impression that faith- 
ful preaching may have produced. As far as their in- 
fluence goes, it is right against the very results for 
which they pretended to pray. Their petitions become 
solemn mockeries. It will be a terrible thing for such 
inconsistent parents to meet their own prayers at the 
Day of Judgment, God might say to such: “ Out of 
thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou unfaithful 
servant.” 

What is true of prayers made by fathers or mo- 
thers for their children is equally true in regard to 
the petitions we offer for ourselves. Whatever we 
ask from God we should labor to secure. No prayer 


is more often offered than for “growth in grace.” 


Just imagine a farmer kneeling down amid a patch 
of Canada thistles and beseeching God to give him 
a plentiful harvest of wheat; and that, too, without 
his sowing a kernel of grain or even turning a single 
furrow with the plow. He would be accounted a 
lunatic. But he commits no wilder folly than would 
the Christian who should pray for the growth of 
graces in a heart-field which he was giving up to the 
tares of the devil. 

Are you praying, my brother, for growth in holi- 
ness? Do you long for more strength and peace and 
fellowship with Christ and effective godliness? Then 
to the work of cutting up the noxious weeds that 
have grown so rank—the nettles of selfishness, the 
johnswort.of pride, the brambles of deceit, and the 
thistles of worldiiness and unbelief! Pull them up 
by the roots. Give no quarter to darling sins. He 
who is not ready to pluck out the right eye 
for Christ cannot be his disciple. As the evil 
weeds of sin are rovcted out, there is room 











for the plants of grace to 
Christian who is battling his besettirg 
sins and honestly striving to do his Mas- 
ter’s will has a right to ask the omnipo- 
tent help of that Master. He will have 
it, Such prayer isa delight unto God; 
he loveth to be thus “inquired of.” But 
if we “regard iniquity in our hearts 
(that is, if we cherish it and cling to it) 
God will not hear us.” 

This subject of practical prayer has an 
intimate connection with the whole dis- 
cussion of “ revivals and how to produce 
them.” Thousands are uttering petitions 
for a revival and for the conversion of 
souls, A very simple test of the sincerity 
and depths of such prayers may be found 
in such questions as these: “‘ Am I ready 
to put away my own sins? Am TI ready 
ond anxious for a full consecration 
to Christ? Am I willing to let Christ 
own me and use me for his service? 
Am I willing to be pruned, in order that 
I may bring forth more fruit? Am I at 
work already in trying to do good to the 
impenitent and lead them to the Saviour? 
Do I not my | pity drunkards and scoff- 
ers; but am I ready to work for and upon 
individual drunkards and blasphemers? 
Am I epee to crucify my sloth and 

ride and self-seekings, just to honor my 
Lord and to propel his cause?” He or 
she who can respond with an honest, 
humble “ Yea, Lord!” to such searching 
questions has a right to pray in public 
for a revival of religion; because such an 
one has begun to work for a revival and 
is striving to do his part toward se- 
curing the heavenly blessing. And the 
more he honestly tries to do his ut- 
most the more will he feel his utter de- 

endence upon Christ and the need of 
fervent, importunate prayer. 

We trust that we are not misunderstood 
in these plain, homely hints, Our idea 
of practical prayer is that it humbly and 
paar ana | asks God to give what we 
are faithfully striving to secure; it asks 
God to make us what we are conscien- 
tiously striving to become. Instead of 
working against God, we work with him. 
To mm praying glorious promises are 
assured. “No good thing doth God 
withhold from them who walk uprightly.” 


GIRL FRIENDSHIPS. 
[Charlotte M. Yonge, in The Churchman. } 


OME people do not approve of child- 
ish friendships, and think that chil- 
dren of different families only make one 
another naughty, and that girls gossip 
folly and write nonsense. I can only say 
that such mothers can never have had a 
real child friend of their own. Indeed 
where sisters are nearly of the same age, 
and of dispositions that /i¢ into one 
another, og do not want external 
friends; and large families sometimes 
cling together and contemn all outsiders 
as interruptions, if no worse; but this is 
not universal, and often while one pair 
of sisters hangs together, sufficing one 
another, and quite inseparable, another 
irl in the same family is left to solace 
erself with a friend, and would be for- 
lorn without her. 

As long as a mother has her daughter’s 
confidence, and chooses well the families 
with whom to be intimate, there is no 
reasonable fear of harm being taught; 
and as to correspondence, the children 
may waste time and write nonsense, but 
no one will ever write an easy, pleasant 
letter in after life who has not acquired 
the art of a lively use of the pen ; and if, 
as is usual, the letter is the family show, 
there cannot be barm in it, Still it ought 
to be the rule that only girl friends 
should be written to—not boys, except 
brothers. It is much safer, both in child- 
hood and later, to exclude even cousins, 
As to the showing of letters, when the 
child begins to outgrow the triumphant 
delight of asking every one all round the 
house to read the great dispatch, the 
wisest way is to live in confidence and 
honor. The mother should read all in- 
teresting portions of the letters she re- 
ceives to the rest of the family, and the 

irls will imitate her, and generally 

ring their letters to her as wanting her 
sympathy, and having no secrets from 
her, She can safely tell them that if 
their friends object to this, they cannot 
be good friends; but as they grow older, 
some discretion and consideration become 
needful, A brother will sometimes con- 
fide to a sister what he will not tell his 
parents ; and all hope of good influence 
would be lost if he knew his letter would 
be public property. Or a friend may 
have to tell what it would not be honor- 
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able to disclose. Thus, after the girl has 
become formed enough to deserve trust, 
it should be understood that she has the 
right to ny rye any part of her corre- 
spondence that she may choose. 

Indeed, some natures are so much 
more reserved than others, that what 
seems only kind sympathy to one is offen- 
sive curiosity to another, and they must 
be dealt with accordin IY though the 
tendency that some girls have of making 
friendship consist in hep an. secrets 
about nothing cannot too soon be laughed 
at and censured. 

A mother can and should have her 
daughter’s fullest and deepest confidence, 
but she cannot be quite the equal of a 
friend to her, because there is a certain 
equality required in friendship. What 
the girl wants is neither a wise counsel- 
lor, nor a playfellow to share the ebulli- 
tion of her youthful spirits, but a kindred 
pes whocan look at the world from 
the same point of view, and has hopes 
and fears, guesses and fancies like her 
own. Her mother has tried it all—it is 
not new to her; but the friend sees with 
the same eyes, and a little bit of expe- 
rience gained by one in advance is a de- 
lightful addition to the stock of common 
ideas, 


CERTAIN TEACHERS. 
{From The Working Church.]} 


HEY are conscientious. They are 
laborious. They are prayerful. But 
ae | do not succeed, 
hy? 


Because they do not reach the sympa- 
thies of their scholars. How many teach- 
ers who have a real interest in their 
classes, are yet to all intents separated 
from them by a wall of unshared feel- 
ing! There is a right and a wrong kind 
of condescension, and the lack of the 
one and the presence of the other often 
nullifies a teacher’s influence. A teacher 
who so conducts the recitation and go- 
verns the conduct of the class, that the 
children get an undefined impression 
that they are under a task-master, is sure 
to fail. He may succeed in gaining fair 
conformity to his requirements, but he 
cannot succeed in commending the truth. 
For he has presented it amid unlovely 
associations. He has suggested a divided 
interest. He has placed himself apart 
and above his pupils, whereas he should 
put himself among them, and depend 
solely on his well-proved ability to secure 
from them recognition of leadership. He 
should oftener say “‘we” instead of “you.” 

There is no better illustration of the 
humility needed in Christian work, than 
the success of those teachers who enter 
at once into the sympathies of their 
scholars. If, instead of saying, “ you 
ought to think and do so and so,” the 
teacher were first to draw out the real 
thought and attitude of his listeners, he 
would then be able to meet them on their 
own plane, and lead them kindly toa 
higher one, 


OVERTASKING THE MINDS OF 
CHILDREN. 
{From The Examiner and Chronicie.} 


OX of our illustrated papers gave a 
graphic sketch, not long ago, of a 
thin, fragile, consumptive girl, with an 
armful of books, disdainfully declining 
the invitation of a plump, healthy-look- 
ing lassie, armed with hoop and stick, to 
an out-dvor romp, on the plea that she 
had her “ology” of some sort to con, 
and must hasten to the study-room. The 
picture was no caricature. It fairly re- 
presented that which too often is, in con- 
trast with what ought to be, in the 
training of our school girls and boys. 
The story is an oft-told tale, but its re- 
petition must always be timely, as long 
as the evil of mental forcing continues 
to be practised in our schools. 

The digestive powers of the mind are 
just as liable to injury from overfeeding 
as those of the body. Stuff the brain of 
a child from day to day, and week to 
week, with more mental food than it can 
comfortably dispose of, and mental dys- 
pepsia is as sure to follow as physical 
dyspepsia follows from an overtasked 
stomach. The mind becomes clogged 
with a mass of ill-learned and uncom- 
prehended material, of which the greater 
part has been bolted down hastily, and 
stowed away like lumber in a garret, 
The memory is especially liable to in- 
jury from such rough treatment. It is 
now well unders that this precious 
faculty has limitations which cannot be 





disregarded with impunity. It is capa- 
ble of large cultivation; it is also ex- 

to serious impairment, if not ab- 
solute extinction, from over-exertion. 
Like the child’s muscles, it must grow 
pervs ae and gain strength by moderate, 
wisely-directed exercise, or it may suffer 
great and irreparable damage. 

It is just at this point that the zeal for 
popular education is liable to push be- 
yond the bounds of prudence. We take 
just pride in our system of free schools. 
But it must be confessed that the princi- 
ple on which they are based is often bet- 
ter than the method of conducting them. 
Men are chosen to the schdol boards who 
are better versed in the mysteries of ward 
politics than in the principles of educa- 
tion. bag prescribe courses of study to 
be “gone through” in a year or two, so 
extensive and varied that the most dili- 
gent scholar can only touch lightly upon 
each in the haste to complete the list. 
Before us lies a schedule of the studies 
upon which a girl of fifteen is now en- 
gaged in one of our public schools, It 
comprises History, Geometry, Algebra 
Physical Geography, Physiology, Natural 
ndroggy nef English and Latin Gram- 
mar, Spelling and Definitions, and 
Composition, and the tasks are sufficiently 
long to keep the girl hard at work from 
early morning until late into the night. 
The worthy commissioners who prepared 
this terrible “ bill of fare” for the youth 
under their charge doubtless thought 
they were providing nobly for the men- 
tal culture of the growing generation. 
They wanted to turn out scholars “ well 
up in all the branches.” In reality, had 
they sought diligently, they could hardly 
have devised a more effectual plan for 
defeating their good intention. 


WESLEY AT OXFORD. 
[From a London letter, in Zion’s Herald.] 


i ey college chapel where Wesley used 
to preach is a place of much interest. 
It has not been greatly changed since he 
was here. It is the same in all essential 
respects now as when it echoed to the 
clear and logical presentation of divine 
truth to which he gave utterance. It is 
a small chapel, much smaller than many 
a country church, and yet it has fur- 
nished the arena for the proclamation of 
the sublimest truths. One is struck, on 
entering it, at the illustrations in the 
stained glass window directly in the rear 
of the pulpit. They are the same that 
Wesley gazed upon whenever he entered 
this sacred place, and it may well be 
supposed that they had no little influ- 
ence upon his mind. They are designed 
to show the parallelism between the Old 
and New Testaments. The window is 
double sash ; and as one looks at it there 
is seen on the left, at the top, a repre- 
sentation of the creation of man, and 
opposite to this a representation of the 
birth of the Saviour. Then we have the 
peseee through the Red Sea, and Christ 
aptized in Jordan opposite; then the 
eating of the Paschal am and oppo- 
site this the Last Supper; then Moses 
lifting up the serpent, and opposite 
Christ upon the cross; then Jonah de- 
livered from the whale, ‘and opposite 
Christ’s resurrection ; then Elijah carried 
to heaven in his chariot of fire, and op- 
ite Christ ascending from Olivet. 
hese illustrations are in excellent taste, 
and add greatly to the beauty of the 
chapel, and keep constantly in the re- 
membrance of every thoughtful person 
who walks these aisles, the great central 
truths of God’s Word. 


From the college it is only a little dis- 
tance to the spot where Cranmer and 
Ridiey and Latimer were burned for 
their faithful adhesion to the pure truth 
of the gospel. The sky is blue above 
the spot where, on the breath of flame, 
these men went up to heaven. A sum- 
mer cloud, light and fleecy, as though it 
might be too ethereal for an earthly 
origin, moves through the blue deep; a 
few unthinking ones are hurrying to and 
fro, intent upon their little cares; and 
yet here is one of the spots where the 
angels congregated, in the years long 
past, and fanned with the celestial airs 
of paradise the tortured limbs of the 
burning martyrs, and touched their lips, 
already shriveled by the flames’ hot 
breath, with the waters of the river of 
life. What a blessed thing for us, who 
live in these last days, that in those grim 
times of fire and bloody men, aye, and 
women too, were found those who dared 
to die that others might live. 
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Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business, 
1008 Chestnut St., eae. 


CRITTENDEN’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


1324 Chestnut St., 
SAM’L W. curenwuen, P ea 
Author of “Crittenden's Treatise on Book- 











keeping.” No classes. e rooms for Ladies, 
Evening sessions, alter September 15th. Send 
for circulars rs giving full on culars. 

DENTAL. 





DR. TAYLOR’S 


on Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
totheenamel. WARKANTED 


General Depot: ?°Putieda. ra. Street, 
a@-sOLD BY ati, DRUGGISTS.-ea 





A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth 
GM, 2 cies ual to any made; solid fill- 
Rew York Rooms 


Waebliched O81. ‘ 


BaDsR,\262 6th Avenue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 











SUNIL MANTELS 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 

Of the latest and most beautiful designs. and all 
other slate work on hand or made to order. Fac- 
wars -_- ee. No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE 

ILSON & MILLER, Fbiladelpnia. 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front aw Bg! 
warranted genuine twist barrels, 
shooter, or Be sale; with Flask, Pouch 2 Wwad- 
calter, for $15, 8 be eens c. “0. D. Send privi- 
ege eramine be nD stamp 
for circular to POWELL s SON, Main 
bireet, Cinciunadl, on io. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 





[October 16, 1875. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A. J. WEIDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


AND 


TABLE GLASSWARE, 


Nos. $8 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sts. 
4@- Illustrated Catalogue Free.-@a 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PIPE ORGANS, 


ot all sizes, for Churches, Chapels, Halls and 
rlors. 
An assortment of pooene-Sae | Oraans for sale 


ame | mires WatTER MOTERS app 
riptive Circulars and Specifications. with 


information on all subjects connected with our 
art, cheerfully furnished. 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 





More Durable than Tin. 
LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE COST. 
aoa Rat md OR FLAT ROOFS. 

applied b ipexpertgnoed persons, 
Tamed 9 out by machirery. A fin ed ees 
pone fe to ~ &X. on the building, warranted os 
circular and sample. AGENTS WA TED. 
MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 
105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
to an par of the country, also 
Ope mf ‘a0 Triple Thick arred 
Felt, is per pound. Oxide Roofing 
a -y F Balnt for Fel of Felt Tin, and Sisget Roofs, 40 cents 
Pitch $3 per barrel. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 
Messrs. Morse & MINER: 
Bi The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 1385, 
and 189 Noble Street, which was covered 
with your tian Roofing, three years ego, are 
in perfect condition now. uunve required nothing 
done to = and are Rr rfectly satisfactory. 
Cc, CLEEMA s Attorney at, Law 
No. 16 South Third Street. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


and all Bulbs, Plants and Seeds for Fall Planting, 

> = or for growing in the house =e conserva- 

tory. Descriptive Catalogue mailed free. 
HENRY A. DREER, 


Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia. 


aa 
ceatge in 





D mC IME Ss 


STIC a Me 








EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 

pny JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD 

between on ay hia and New York only 
$2.25. onday, June 28, 1875, 


Leave yoo foot of Market Street. 


at) veny.? 

7 Laer u. For New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and all Way Stations. 

8.80 a.m. zayeem, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Gro 

1,00 p.m. For ‘New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 
for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Whi , Barnegat and Tuckerton. 

Returning leave ew York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
1.00 and 3.30 p.m. 

Parlor cars through to Sandy Hook on 8 30 a.m. 


Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 
Reduced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 
Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 84.m. Returning 
leave Long Branch 5.10 P.M. 
WM. 8. SNEDEN, CHAS. P. McFADDIN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Ticket Agent 





eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. . 


“The Scarlet Letter. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


New Edition. Uniform with “ or Classics.” 
lyol. 18mo. $1.25 


This is the first volume of an entirely new issue 
of Hawthorne s Works, uniform with the “ Little 
Classics,” which have gained so remarkable 
popularity. In this attractive and inexpentive 
form, Hawthornes unique writings cannot fail 
to wia a new and high degree of public favor. 
“The Scarlet Letter” needs no introduction to 
readers ; it is one of the great masterpieces of 
American liters ature. “The first reading of it is 
an event in one’s life.” 


Adventures of Captain Hatteras. 


By JULES VERNE. 250 Illustrations. $3.00. 


The book ine'udes “ The English at the North 
Pole.”’ and “The Desert of Ice.” It has never 
before been translated into English, though one 
of Verne’s most absorbing stories. It abounds in 
remarkable discoveries, hazardous adventures, 
ingenious applications of scientific knowledge, 
and wonderful acbievements—all told in the 
most engaging manner, and very fully illus- 
trated. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. 0SG00D & CO., Boston. 
A LARGE CHURCH ORGAN, 


24 stops. two banks of keys, 16 feet pedal, for sale 
orto hire. J. BUFFINGTON, 131 5. Eleventh St. 


EVANGELICAL, 
UNSECTARIAN, 
OUTSPOKEN. 


The oldest, the most influential, and by 
far the most widely circulated Sunday- 


school newspaper in the world is 


The Sunday-School Times. 


No other Sunday-schoo!l periodical has such 
a corps of correspondents as this, None 
other can offer to Sunday-school workers 
such varied and valuable aid in the pre- 
paration of their leesons, week by week, 
and in their other duties in and out of Sun- 
day-school. 


For more than sixteen years this has 
been the leading Sunday-school newspaper 
of the world. It is still in advance, keep- 
ing pace with the rapid progress of the 
Sunday-school cause, Its columns supply 
the freshest and best material in the line of 
Sunday-school Intelligence, Expositions of 
the International Lessons, Hints to Super- 
intendenis, Suggestions to Teachers, Coun- 
sels to Parents, Words to Children at Home. 
Indeed the paper which gives the best help 
to all who would study or teach the Bible— 
whether as pastors, as Sunday-school teach- 


ers, or as Christian parents, is 


The Sunday-School Times. 


Published every Saturday at 82 a year, 
in advance, (With large reductions to Clubs, 


as per published Terms.) 


ADDRESS, 


The Sunday-School Times, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGENTS’ GUIDE 
Gives general ftnformation and instruction to 
agents. I want no agents. I sell no I 
only describe the goods of those who do. ow 
Inventions, Novelties, New Books, Papers, Maga- 
zines, everything that agents want. Soe 


them at once. Only 10 oes a! 
AMES ‘Storr co bear 


nothing free. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





born ws se Chicago. 








$94 fit A month to Agents everywhere. Address 
Excelsior M'fg Co.,151 Mich. Av.,Chicago,Ill. 


$1? a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
$5 l0 $20 Fee . STINSON & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


A WEEK to Agents, ola ma Senn Male 
d Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address, P.O. Vickery & Co., 


— Maine. 
AGENTS WANTED, ? HE CENTENNIAL 
GAZETTEER of the 
United States shows the grand results of 1¢0 years 
of Freedom and New and complete. 
Over 1000 pages. Iliustrated. Be ret buys 
it, and agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 
, J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


-— don at 5 heme. Samples worth 81 





LEASANT. A LN D PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
MENT. “ Beautiful I” “ Charming!” “ Oh, how 
lovely !” “ What are they worth,” etc. Such are the 
exclamations of those who see the large, elegant 
new Chromos produced by the European and 
American Chromo ag ge Company. Every 
one will want them. uires po talking to 
sell the pictures, Ler or themselves. Can- 
peo agents, and ~ git gentlemen out of 
mpioyment, will find this the best opening ever 
offure to make money. For full varticuls ulars send 
stamp for confidential circulars. Add 
F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Rae neseee cams; St, somone 


AGENTS “WANTED FOR 


PATHWAYS OF 
THE HOLY LAND 


Being a full description of Palestine, its Hietory, 
Antiquities, Inhabitants and Customs, according 
to the Great Discoveries recently made by the 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. It selis at 
sight. send for our extra terms to ss and 
see why it seils faster than any other book. 

Nationai shesntonaeentinins Ceo., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED! 
A First-Class Business Ma, 


WITH SOME EXPERIENCE 


AS A CANVASSER 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF THE 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
And Hire and Train Agents, 


I WILL PAY 
A SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


ADDRESS, STATING AGE, EXPERIENCE, 
AND SALARY WANTED, 


W. J. HOLLAND, 
Springfield, Mass 


opt W XN TED $0» , 


ws CANVASSERS in every place forthe 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
$2 50 IN ADVANCE, POSTPAID. 

A Treasury of Good Things every week, 
with Beautiful Engravings, published by the 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Applications, accompanied by undoubted recom- 

mendations, may be made to 
H. N. THISSELL, 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. 


‘TO ORGAN STUDENTS, 


GAR KE’y 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


“Pron one 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of combining them. 


HUCH A. CLARKE, 


PROFESSOR OF Music AND HARMONY IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


AND 
Author of “Clarke’s New Method for the Piano-Fori 
Just issued. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


Lee & Walker, °*vhitadetpua 


Philadelphia. 














